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MUSICAL AMERICA 








HIGH IDEALS OF 
BERKSHIRE MUSIC 
FESTIVAL SHOWN 
IN 1921 PROGRAM 


Letz Quartet, Barrere Ensem- 
ble, Elshuco Trio and De- 
troit Symphony String 
Quartet to Participate in 
Kourth Annual Event — 
Percy Grainger, Selim 
Palmgren, Leo Sowerby and 
Henry Ejichheim to Play 
Their Own Compositions— 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch and 
Leon Sametini to Take Part 


ITTSFIELD, Mass., Sept. 5.— 

The complete program for the 
fourth annual Berkshire Music 
Festival, to be held in the South 
Mountain music colony on Sept. 
99. 30 and Oct. 1, has been an- 
nounced by Mrs. Frederick 5S. 
Coolidge, founder of the festival. 
The high aim of the sponsors of 
this foremost event for the ad- 
vancement of chamber music in 
America is reflected in the pro- 
grams for the five concerts. 

The organizations to participate 
in the series are the Letz Quartet, 
the Barrére Ensemble, the Elshuco 
Trio and the Detroit Symphony 
String Quartet. In addition to 
these, a group of prominent com- 
posers will present their own 
compositions. They are Percy 
Grainger, Selim Palmgren, Leo 
Sowerby and Henry Eichheim. 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch will play with 
the Detroit Symphony Quartet. 

The opening program will be given 
on Thursday afternoon, Sept. 29, by the 
Letz Quartet, consisting of Hans Letz, 
first violin; Edwin Bachmann, second 
violin; Edward Kreiner, viola, and Hor- 
ace Britt, ’cello, assisted by Hugo Kort- 
schak, violin. The Beethoven Quartet in 
B Flat, Op. 130, will be the opening num- 


der, and this will be followed by the 
Quartet in C, Op. 46, by David Stanley 


Smith, and the Brahms Quintet in G, 
Up. 111. 


To Play New Brescia Work 


THE morning concert on Friday, Sept. 


30, will be given by the Barrére En- 
semble of wind instruments, consisting of 


“Leorge Barrére, flute; Pierre Mathieu, 


; Fred Van Amburgh, clarinet; San- 
» Richart, horn, and Louis Letellier, 
oon, assisted by Alfred Oswald, 
0. The Mozart Quintet in E Flat 
be the first number, and the pro- 
n will include a quintet by Leo Sow- 
, the Bach Sonata in E for flute and 
ino, a suite for flute, oboe, clarinet, 
and bassoon by Domenico Brescia, 
e given for the first time in Amer- 
“Sarabande and Menuet” by Vin- 
d’Indy, and a divertissement by Al- 
Roussel. The Brescia work con- 
of an Andantino Elegiaco, a second 
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ARTHUR SHATTUCK 
American Pianist Whose Art Has Been Highly Appraised Both in the Home Land 


and in Europe. 





(See Page 8) 





dithyramb movement, and a _ closing 
fugue. 

On the afternoon of Friday, Sept. 30, 
the Elshuco Trio—Elias Breeskin, vio- 
lin; Willem Willeke, ’cello, and Aurelio 
Giorni, piano—will play the Coolidge 
prize composition for 1921—the Suite for 
piano, violin and ’cello by H. Waldo 
Warner, viola player of the London 
String Quartet. The composition is in 
three parts, an opening movement 
Quasi Fantasia, a Scherzo, and an Al- 
legro Finale. Mr. Warner has been in- 





if . 





vited to attend the premiére, but no reply 
has yet been received. 
ber on the program of the Elshuco Trio 
will be the Brahms 'l'rio in B, Op. 8. 


The other num- 


Composers to Be Heard 
HE morning of the final day of the 


ist, and Leon Sametini, violinist, will be 
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TENOR MANN DIES 
ON STAGE WHILE 
SINGING IN <«* AIDA’’ 
AT BERLIN OPERA 


Favorite Artist Was Soon to 
Leave for America—Under 
Contract to Make Début at 
Metropolitan and Was Ex- 
pected to Be Pillar of 
Strength in Wagner Roles 
—Heart Failure Ends Ca- 
reer in View of Audience— 
Chief Successes Won in Cen- 
tral Europe Since War 


ERLIN, Sept. 6.—Almost on 
the eve of his departure for 
America, where his admirers 

expected him to duplicate his 
triumphs in continental Europe, 
Josef Mann, first tenor of the Ber- 
lin Opera and expected pillar of 
strength of the Wagnerian restora- 
tions at the Metropolitan in New 
York, died on the stage Monday 
night while singing in “Aida.” 

Not until after the audience had 
left the opera house did it become 
generally known that the admired 
tenor was dead. The audience was 
informed that Berlin’s operatic 
idol had met with a mishap and 
that the performance therefore 
must be curtailed. The stage man- 
ager appeared before the curtain 
and requested that everyone leave 
the auditorium quietly, and the 
audience filed out without any dem- 
onstration of its anxiety and sus- 
pense other than what was revealed 
in subdued conversation. 

It was supposed by many that the 
tenor merely had fainted, but the death 
rumor spread quickly as groups from the 
throng gathered outside the opera house 
to wait for further news. .» 

Mann had appeared in good health and 
in the earlier scenes of Verdi’s “Aida” 
had carried his réle with his customary 
assurance and vigor. The opera had 
proceeded to the Nile Scene of the Third 
Act, always a taxing one for the tenor 
because of the many high tones calling 
for power and for vigor of attack. It 
was in the finale of this scene, when 
Radames surrenders his sword, that 
Mann suddenly sank to the floor of the 
stage. He had been singing brilliantly 
and the collapse had more the appear- 
ance of a stage fall than of sudden death. 
The curtain was rung down, however, 
and the audience remained in ignorance 








of just w tyhad | happened, even after 
it wasg@rmouhce* gat te performance 
woulc ' 
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Announce Plans for 


Berkshire Festival 
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Selim Palmgren and Percy Grainger 
will play the “Masquerade Ball” for two 
pianos by the former composer. The 
movements of this composition are de- 
nominated “The Improvisator,” “The 
Dancing Girl,” “The Black Domino,” 
and “The Comic Troup.” 

Henry Eichheim will conduct his own 
composition, “Oriental Impressions,” a 
Suite consisting of a “Japanese Sketch,” 
“Japanese Nocturne,” “Entenraku,” a 
Chinese elegy of the year 700, “Nocturnal 
Impressions of Pekin,” and a Chinese 
Sketch. The work is scored for a piano, 
four volins, viola, flute, oboe, bells and 
percussion. The final group will be 
played by Mr. Grainger and Mr. Palm- 
gren, and will consist of the pastoral 
from the Suite, “In a Nutshell” by Mr. 
Grainger, and a Symphonic Dance by 
Cyril Scott. Others who will take part 
in the program will be Hans Letz, Hugo 
Kortschak, Amy Neill and Edwin Bach- 
mann, violin; Edward Kreiner, viola; 
George Barrére, flute; Pierre Mathieu, 
oboe; Arthur Jones, harp; Carl Glass- 
man, Sam Borodkin and Hans Goettich, 
bells and percussion.. 


The Closing Program 


HE Detroit Symphony Quartet, con- 

sisting of Ilya Scholnik, first violin; 
William G. King, second violin; Herman 
Kolodkin, viola, and Philipp Abbas, ’cello, 
will be heard in the closing program. 
Mr- Gabrilowitsch will play the piano 
part in the Schubert Quintet, “The 
Trout,” with Gaston Brohan, bass. The 
opening number will be the Beethoven 
Quartet in C Minor, Op. 18, No. 4. 

The concerts will take place as usual 
in the artistic Temple which crowns the 
rolling foothills of the Berkshires. In 
this sanctuary dedicated to music some 
of the finest performances of chamber 
music have been given. 

The judges of the festival contest 
have announced that Renzo Bossi, Ital- 
jan composer, was tied for second honors 
with Rebecca Clark in the prize trio 
competition. Mr. Bossi is teacher of 
composition in the Royal Verdi Conser- 
vatory in Milan. Permission has just 
been received by Mrs. Coolidge to pub- 
lish his name as having received honor- 
able mention. M. E. M. 


HEMPEL FLAG INCIDENT 
BOBS UP AGAIN IN BERLIN 


Stinnes’ Paper Acts As Spokesmen for 
Chauvinists Who Would Prevent 
Singer’s Reappearance 
Harping again on the much-discussed 
flag incident which stirred the ire of 
chauvinistic Germans against Frieda 
Hempel during the war, the Deutsche 
Allgemeine Zeitung of Berlin, Hugo 
Stinnes’ paper, has been acting as 
spokesmen for persons who have been 
trying to interfere with or prevent the 
projected reappearance in public in 
Berlin of Mme. Hempel, now abroad. The 
incident over which the Berlin trouble 
makers are still fuming was a piece of 
stage business in “The Daughter of the 
Regiment,” as sung at the Metropolitan, 
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7 
London Tax Official Looks for Mr. 
Gay 


LONDON, Sept. 3.—The London 
income tax assessor is recovering 
from a severe shock following his 
investigation of the identity of a 
Mr. Gay, whose name appeared 
conspicuously in posters of the 
Lyric Theater as the author of 
“The Beggar’s Opera,” the revival 
of which has been drawing audi- 
ences to the Hammersmith for two 
years. The assessor submitted a 
request to the Lyric management 
asking for an income tax return 
for Mr. Gay. 

According to a copyright dis- 
patch in the New York Herald, the 
manager of the theater sent the as- 
sessor a copy of a letter written to 
Dean Swift by John Gay on Feb. 
15, 1728, as follows: “It was acted 
at the playhouse at Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields with such success that the 
playhouse was crowded every night. 
To-night is the fifteenth time of the 
acting and it is thought that it will = 
run a fortnight longer.” : 





in New York, it having been charged 
that Mme. Hempel kissed the tri-color 
of France (the standard of the regiment 
in the opera) too fervently for one of 
Teutonic origin. 

After having received a number of 
letters from Nationalistic hot-bloods re- 
garding Mme. Hempel’s proposed public 
appearances in Berlin, the paper printed 
the following: ; 

“As the result of a terrible oversight 
a notice of Frieda Hempel’s arrival at 
the Adlon found admission in our paper. 
This notice justly provoked ill-will on 
the part of our readers, for people still 
remember well the news reports in the 





early years of the war regarding. Hem- 
pel’s conduct in America. In New York, 
on a public stage, she was said to have 
paid excessive, lavish homage to the 
French flag, thereby most cruelly vio- 
lating her national duty. 

“To be sure, Frau Hempel has oc- 
casionally denied these charges, but the 
facts were never made clear by the 
denials. Until the matter has been fully 
cleared up, it is well that Frau Hempel 
transfer her field of activity abroad— 
naturally, as conditions to-day make it 
appear imperative to us that no new 
occasion be given for awakening pas- 
sionate excitement.” 





OPERA IN ENGLISH 


Charles A. Kaiser Heads 
Project to Give Perform- 
ances in Eastern Cities 


A new operatic enterprise, under the 
title of the National Opera Company of 
America, Inc., has been organized and 
is now engaging artists and getting to- 
gethér a company, for the purpose of giv- 
ing opera in English in various cities in 
the East. The company is incorporated 
under the laws of New York State and 
is capitalized at $100,000. 

Professor Charles A. Kaiser is’ presi- 
dent of the company and will be the art- 
istic director. W. E. Dentinger is secre- 
tary. Mr. Dentinger is actively en- 
gaged in the business side of the enter- 
prise and has opened offices in the World 
Tower Building, West Fortieth Street. 

Professor Kaiser is well fitted for a 
position as artistic director of a com- 
pany, having been intimately connected 
with operatic work for more than thirty 
years, during the larger part of which 
time he has appeared himself in leading 
roles. He has sung in important cen- 
ters throughout Europe and scored a 
very decided success in this country. For 
a number of years Professor Kaiser has 
been an ardent advocate of singing grand 
opera in English in this country. 

In speaking of this subject recently he 
said: “America to-day leads the world 
in everything but music. America has 
never failed to reach the height of any of 
her ambitions. There is ample talent 





BY NEW COMPANY 


in our country to produce grand opera 
in a far better manner than is possible 
in Europe. I believe the public would 
enjoy hearing the great masterpieces in 
our native tongue, rendered by Ameri- 
cans for Americans. Let us lead the 
world in music. It can be done.” 

The plans of the company as at pres- 
ent outlined will include the preparation 
and rehearsal of various operas to be 
given during the first season, under the 
direction of efficient instructors and di- 
rectors. A chorus of good size will be 
augmented in the various cities visited 
and there will be an orchestra of ade- 
quate size. The company will be pro- 
vided with new costumes and scenery. 
Translations of the librettos into Eng- 
lish will be made a matter of special care 
and consideration and the répertoire will 
consist of the master compositions of the 
great composers. 

It is planned to give the performances 
in all cities visited on a guarantee basis. 
Work has already been begun to organize 
music-lovers in various cities into branch 
associations which will guarantee as 
many performances as the subscribers 
desire. These associations will be profit- 
sharing, thereby creating a permanent 
fund and eventually establishing a longer 
season of opera in each city than has 
heretofore been possible. 

Public contests in every town where 
the company will appear will be held and 
the winners of these contests will be 
given free scholarships, carrying with 
them a contract with the company. The 
idea will be to develop operatic talent 
and to further in every way possible the 
love of operatic music in this country. 





ADVANCE SALE HIGH FOR CHICAGO OPERA 





Subscriptions Already Within 
$6,000 of Last Year’s 
Total 


CHICAGO, Sept. 2.—From the Audito- 
rium comes the gratifying news that the 
advance sale of seats for the Chicago 
Grand Opera Association’s coming sea- 


son already amounts to within $6,000 of 
the total sales of last year. No expla- 
nation of this surprising and fortunate 
state of affairs is offered by the man- 
agement, but it is safe to assume that it 
is a demonstration of confidence in the 
new régime which was inaugurated at 
the close of the last season. 

Not only is the Chicago public as- 
sured of Mary Garden’s managerial 
skill and sincerity, but they wish also to 
support the idea of making the opera a 
thing for the entire community, and not 
a plaything for the few. Everyone who 
cares for the maintenance of the Chi- 
cago Grand Opera Association wants to 


have a hand in its perpetuation, instead 
of leaving that pleasant duty to a lim- 
ited list of wealthy patrons. This spirit 
of democratization should make easy the 
task of securing the remainder of the 
500 guarantors, of whom 261 are now 
pledged. 

George M. Spangler, business mana- 
ger, says that with the return to the 
city of many friends of the opera who 
have been away during the summer, the 
campaign for the remaining guarantors 
will be resumed. Apparently, Mr. 
Spangler has some assurance of cheer- 
ing nature which is not shared as yet 
by the public, for he is sure that the 
desired quota will be obtained without 
difficulty. 

Among the subscription nights Mon- 
day has proved most popular, that and 
the Saturday matinées being solidly sold 
out some time ago. Much interest attaches 
to the choice of a bill for the open- 
ing night. While not yet officially an- 
nounced, it is rumored that “Samson 
and Delilah,” with Muratore and d’Al- 
varez in the title réles, will the final 
decision. K. C. D. 





SCOTTYS SINGERS GO WEST 





First Performance of Fall Tour in Seat- 
tle, Sept. 12 


Bidding Broadway goodbye for a 
brace of months, Antonio Scotti, with 


his executive staff, some of his singers 
and members of the chorus and orchestra 
of the Scotti Grand Opera Company left 
New York the first of the week for the 
fall tour of the organization which will 
take it to the Pacific Coast and then 
back to the Atlantic seaboard. Many of 
the principals have been singing at Ra- 
vinia Park, at Chicago, and the special 
trains of the company will pick them up 
there before speeding across the continent 
to Seattle, where the first opera of the 
tour, Rossini’s “Barber of Seville,” will 
be sung the evening of Monday, Sept. 12, 
to be followed in Seattle by four perform- 
ances of other operas. Two weeks will 
be devoted to San Francisco, beginning 
Monday, Sept. 19; a week to Los An- 





geles, beginning Monday, Oct. 3, and sub- 
sequently performances will be given in 
Salt Lake City, Denver, Omaha, Kansas 
City, Davenport, St. Paul, Detroit, To- 
ledo, Toronto, Montreal, Washington and 
Baltimore. 

Geraldine Farrar will join the com- 
pany in Seattle, where she will sing with 
Scotti’s organization for the first time 
in “Carmen,” at a matinée on Sept. 14. 





Burglars Blow Safe of Ravinia Opera 


CHICAGO, Sept. 6.—Burglars blew open 
the safe of the Ravinia Opera Company 
early Monday morning in an attempt to 
obtain the week-end receipts kept there. 
Arthur M. Lowie, manager of the park, 
was awakened by the explosion and sum- 
moned the police in time to frighten 
away the robbers. They were working 
on the inner steel door of the safe, and 
escaped without securing any plunder. 
The watchman was found bound and 
gagged near the building. 
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Josef Mann Dies on 
Stage of Berlin Oper: 


“« 
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come to the front in recent years, lary |) 
since the world war. He was of stu) | 


build and had an_ effective st: vm 
presence which served him well in © 4. 
heroic Wagner réles. It was in th. so 
parts that he was expected to prove ns; 
useful to the Metropolitan, where he \. .; 
to have made his New York début jy 
November. He had planned leaving *,; 
America next month. 

The tenor’s répertoire was a large oy. 
including not only the Wagnerian parts 
and the Italian and French operas which 
require a robust voice and style, but , 
number of purely lyric réles. His chief 
triumphs had been in Berlin, but he had 
sung elsewhere in Central Europe wit} 
marked success. Giulio Gatti-Casazz, 
engaged him for the Metropolitan afte; 
hearing him last season and again this 
year. It is known that Mann was plan. 
ning a number of American concert «p.- 
pearances in the event of his meeting 
with his expected success in opera. 





OTTO KAHN RETURNS 
FROM SUMMER ABROAD 





Metropolitan Chairman Declines to 
Discuss Music—Liners Bring 
Back Many Musicians 


Otto H. Kahn, chairman of the board 


of directors of the Metropolitan, arrived 
in New York on the Olympic on Aug. 31, 
from a three-months stay in- Europe. 
Mr. Kahn had much to say concerning 
trade conditions in Europe at present 
but declined to make any statement con 
cerning the musical and operatic situa 
tion. 

Other persons prominent in the musi- 
cal world who have returned recently 
from abroad or come for their first visits, 
are Joseph Press, ’cellist, said to have 
been a member of the faculty of the 
Petrograd Conservatory, who came on 
the Lafayette; Bergit Lund of the Royal! 
Opera at Christiania, and Per Nielson, 
baritone and director of music at West- 
minster College, New Wilmington, Pa., 
who were on the Bergensfjord which 
docked on Aug. 29; Ernest Kiraly, tenor, 
from the opera house at Budapest, ar- 
rived on the Scythia on Aug. 30; also 
W. B. Tyler, head of the New England 
Conservatory of Music. Giulio Setti, 
chorus master of the Metropolitan, and 
four members of the chorus, arrived 
on the Giuseppe Verdi on Sept. 1, as did 
Luigi Cistantini, pianist, who has not 
been in this country since 1906. Canto: 
Sirota came on the Empress of India on 
Sept. 4. Marguerite Namara, soprano 
of the Chicago Opera Association, ac- 
companied by her husband, Guy Bolton, 
the playwright, sailed for Europe on the 
Olympic on Sept. 3. 





Moszkowski Fund Totals $3,415 
A donation of $5 from Mrs. Alton 


Roberts, Marquette, Mich., brings the 
fund for the relief of Moszkowski to 


$3,415.60. Subscriptions to aid the com- 


poser, who is in reduced circumstances 


in Paris, may be sent to the office of 
MUSICAL AMERICA. 
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Chaliapine Asks Permission to Sing 
in United States 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 6.— 
The request of Feodor Chaliapine, 
Russian bass, to sing in the United 
States for the benefit of the starv- 
ing populace of Russia, has been 
submitted to the State Department 
by John P. Hurley, American con 
sul in Riga. State Department of- 
ficials indicate admission has not 
been refused. 

_Chaliapine is awaiting the deci- 
sion of the English Home Office 
for permission to sing in London. 
British officials in Riga refused him 
permission to sail, and an appeal 
has been taken to the Home Office. 

The Russian singer has given 
assurance that his appearances will 
not in any way be connected with 
Soviet propaganda, and Russian or- 
ganizations have asserted that his 
visit will have no political signi 
ficance. 
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German Composer Follows the Path of the Great Saas 
and Writes Own Libretto—Verse of ‘‘Die Jakobsleiter,” 
an Allegory on the Journey of Man, Excites Curiosity 
Concerning Promised Musical Investiture—A Poetry of 


Elimination with ‘‘Atonal Dashes’”— 


Problem in Classifi- 


eation for paneneny Critics 


By Carl Engel 


HU ae 


HUET \ \ \ i IN 


VER since Richard Wagner i ssiiliaaliidiaale his prodigious feats, the self- 
_djrespecting composer of Germany, when writing for voices, has thought 


it meet to be his own poet and librettist. 
Richard, team-mate of Hoffmannsthal, springs promptly 
and conveniently to mind as the most signal among the 
exceptions; and whether this applies to man or to mu- 
shall not be here decided. Humperdinck 
disciple of the master and teacher of the master’s son, 
strayed not beyond the circle of his immediate family. 
Siegfried, to count a worthy spirit, set about bravely to 
re-poetize, 
what would not be improved by thought or manner, con- 
tent to travel along the furrow of tradition that the sire 
He now has written a violin concerto. 
seems more reasonable, and does not encroach upon a 
flaming ground from which even parental love must bar 


IRF 


sician chiefly, 


re-philosophize, 


had cut. 





Carl Engel 


the rash intruder with the spear of Wotan. 


To prove the rule, that other 


re-dramatize, re-harmonize 


That 


Dynastic considerations did not 


exist for all the other ““Dichterkomponisten” who felt that nothing short of 


universality would do. 

The latest, the most talked-of example 
in the operatic field is Schreker. His 
“dramatic poems” have recently been is- 
sued in two imposing volumes. Schon- 
berg has joined the ranks in writing the 
words for his oratorio, “Die Jakobs- 


leiter,” of which, so far, only the text 
has been given to the public; the music, 
it is said, is not yet complete. Even 
to this point do they follow the great 
Bayreuther, that they publish separately, 
and in advance of the musical garb, 
their precious poems. Even to this de- 
gree of emulation do they attain, that 
they give readings of their resonant 
phrases before assembled and admiring 
throngs. Ernest Newman, in a delight- 
ful article on the poetry of Cyril Scott, 
expresses the wish that every composer 
present us with the key of his verse to 
unlock the portals of his harmony. Mr. 
Newman finds that the haze of Mr. 
Scott’s poetic imagery has an astounding 
way of shedding light into the maze of 
his melodic convolutions. But to be a 
poor poet does not necessarily prevent a 
man from being an able composer. We 
have but to remember the prototype, 
Wagner. Poet he was only in the sense 
that he thrilled to the beauties of na- 
ture, to the depth of human passions. 
In music, he gave them sublime, convinc- 
ing utterance. In words, he heaped a 
mass of assonances and of clattering 
rhymes upon each other, in breathless 
and unidiomatic snatches. He obscured, 
complicated, perverted a language that, 
above all others, needed the utmost clear- 
simplicity and precision to gain 
those ends that ev ery cultured language 
seeks when it is handled as an instru- 
ment of art. Nothing speaks louder for 
the power of his personality, than the 
reflection that, with his Leipzig brogue, 
he hurled his yawps and stammerings 
into a hall of spellbound listeners and 
survived annihilating ridicule. The 
Newmans of his day were just as quick 
in discerning the flaws of his poetry, and 
just as ready to condemn the Olympic 
musician because the poetaster plainly 
showed that he did not belong to the 
Parnassian race. Frankness and sound 
judgment could not well go farther than 
they did in the case of this nameless 
critie in the Edinburgh Review of 1876: 
“As Herr Wagner claims to be a poet 
as well as a musician, and the composi- 
tion of his drama is an essential part 
of his work, we have quoted these pas- 
sages, in justice to himself, from the 
original text. The libretto of an opera 
has seldom much claim to literary merit; 
rut of all the doggerel we ever met with 
» be said or sung’ on the stage, Herr 
Waa $s appears to us to be the worst. 
Childish jingle and tasteless alliteration 
take the place of rhythm and poetry; 
and whatever he may have done with the 
art of Mozart and Beethoven, he has cer- 


ne Ss, 





tainly prostituted the language of 
Schiller and Goethe. But it would be 
cruel to judge such trash by any known 
literary standard.” 
Beclouding Music with Philosophy 

Now, we know Wagner to be a musical 
giant despite the fact that his poetic 
stature was but small and was so rec- 
ognized by a public which, at first mis- 
took the measure of his verse for that of 
his music. We know, furthermore—ot 
we suspect, at least—that Mr. Newman’s 
diagnosis of Mr. Scott’s case is not 
wholly wrong and that there exists a 
certain parallel between the English 
composer’s later style and his nebulous 
poetry. Somehow or other, music is al- 
ways a failure when it is charged with 
philosophic theorems. Our religious as- 
pirations, articles of faith, humble and 


blind belief—yes, they will gain reas- 
suring weight when they are professed in 
the transcendent speech of tone. The 


speculative reasoning of metaphysics, the 
vagaries of mysticism, spiritualism and 
what-not-ism become only the more be- 
clouded through the vague and shapeless 
application of a medium that, by its very 
stuff, must lean on ordered progress and 
subtle balance to remain intelligible. We 
may increase the vocabulary of music; 
we may revise the syntax; habit and 
fashion may respond to an inner and in- 
explicable urge towards fixedness and 
change of phraseology—the whole stands 
forth as does the development of lan- 
guage—but we cannot hope to reveal 
higher wisdom by talking gibberish. 








Schonberg as Prose Writer 


Herein, at least Cyril Scott may find 
solace when he meditates Mr. Newman’s 
cruel exposure: Wagner, too, talked gib- 
berish. And the cases of these two mu- 
sicians shall serve us as approach to the 
problems offered by a third: Arnold 
Schonberg, and his poem “Die Jakobs- 
leiter.” However, before considering 
versatile Schénberg, musician and 
painter, as a poet, we must speak of the 
prose in his “Harmonielehre,”’ partic- 
ularly in the first chapters of that work. 
While it is not precisely what the 
Frenchman calls soigné, that is duly 
mindful of a certain elegance and style 
that enhances the presentation of the 
writer’s thoughts, the prose of Schén- 
berg rises often to a pitch of elevation 
that is remarkable, is unexcelled in mod- 
ern German literature. Unwieldy at 
times, not infrequently labored, yet it 
swings out in strides that fairly stagger 
us. You feel that the man’s heart and 
head are seething with the wealth and 
import of his messages and to deliver 
them, he flings out sentences of sonor- 
ous and cadenced pulsion, that crush un- 
der their impact gnarled, deep-rooted no- 


SCHONBERG. AS POET. CONSIDERS MAN'S DESTINY 
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Arnold Schénberg, in the Vanguard of Modern German Writers, Who Has Issued the 
Text for a New Oratorio, “Die Jakobsleiter” 


tions. This is not the place to consider 
the teachings of the work, the strange 
mixture of iconoclast and pedant dis- 
covered in its author; suffice it to put on 
record the opinion that as a writer of 
prose Schénberg commands highest re- 


spect. The time for a sober appraisal 
of the composer has yet to come: the 
stage when iconoclasm and pedantism 


have ceased their ancient struggle, when 
there can be no doubt that novelty is but 
the youngest child of age-long beauty. 

A biographical sketch of Arnold 
Schonberg by Egon Wellesz, was recently 
published by the “Universal Edition” in 
Vienna, to which house also belongs the 
honor of having printed the majority of 
Schénberg’s works, including the text of 
“Die Jakobsleiter.” Mr. Wellesz tells us 
that the composer worked on it, at inter- 
vals, from 1915 to 1917, that the musical 
score is not completed since Schénberg’s 
creative labors have ceased for three 
years. This pause is to portend the 
fermenting of new ideas, the opening of 
new floodgates—the lull before the 
storm! “Because Schénberg in this ora- 
torio, which constitutes the most com- 
prehensive thing that he has done after 
the “Gurrelieder,” transfers the prob- 
lems from the subjective to the cosmic 
sphere, we may well expect that his mu- 
sic, too, will proceed from a different 
sphere.” Why not simply “the music of 
the Spheres,” and let it go at that? 





His Verse: Cosmic Irony or 
' ae 
Nonsense? 


Whatever the music, it will have to be 
of an extraordinary kind, in order to 
do justice to the text that lies before 
us. We have referred to it as a poem. 
The term requires qualifying, in so far 
as a passage like the following may or 
may not exactly come under that scalped 
and battered head: 


Chor (sehr “lyrisch,” schén gesungen) : 
O — — — — wie schon lebt sich’s doch 
im Dreck - 


GO es ae a oe ee a oe 


qa ane eens aaee eney oils <nse 
ja — 
Chorus 
sung): 
O — — — — how beautiful it is to live 
in the mire 


= ja — 


(very “lyrical,” beautifully 


yes —— — — — — — 
yes — — — — — — — 

yes ——— yes —- - 

We give assurance that the number 


absolutely to the 
counted as 


conforms 

This passage is 
even free verse, only by spe- 
cial dispensation. It may be cosmic 
irony, it may be nonsense. And yet, let 
us always remember the case of Wagner. 
Perhaps Mr. Schénberg has discovered 
new harmonies with which to resolve the 
cryptic significance of those four-and- 
forty dashes, perhaps he has prepared 
on his musical palette new tints in which 
to render visible the hidden meaning of 
those four cumulative affirmations. Do 
not perhaps these very figures, four and 
four-and-forty, hint at a music four- 
dimensional? We shall with eagerness 
await the answer. 

Besides such stanzas in “tonal dashes” 
—which are plainly superior to “poly- 
phonic prose”’—there are mostly pas- 
sages of prose ultra-prosaic, none of 
them, in our estimation, so good as the 
best paragraphs in those initial chapters 
of the “Harmonielehre.” Between these 
two extremes we must place those por- 
tions in which the prose, for no apparent 


of dashes 
original. 
poetry, or 
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Schonberg Discusses Destiny of 
Man in Poem for New Oratorio 
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reason is broken up in shorter and longer 
lines. For aught they look like poetry, 
we must remember that terrestrial sem- 
blance should not delude us when we 
reach the cosmic sphere. It is still more 
difficult to class such a thing as this: 


Chor (in vielen Gruppen) : 


Weiter? — — — — — — Weiter? — — 
—— —— Weiter? ———— — — 
etc. 

Wohin? —— ——— — Wohin? — — 
———— Wohin? ———— — — 
etc. 

Wie lange? — — — Wie lange? — — — 
etc, 

Chorus (in many groups): 

Onward? — — — — — — Onward? 
a Onward? ——— 
— —— etc 

Whither? ————— — Whither? 
— Whither? ——— 

— — — ete. 

How long? ——— How long? —— — 

etc. 


Spasmodic, eruptive ejaculations, as in 
“Tristan,” are numerous. So are elliptic 
sentences and epileptic punctuations. The 
arrangement of the text on the printed 
page promises several specimens of that 
latest “innovation,” simultaneous poetry. 
Pietro Raimondi, on Aug. 7, 1852, pro- 
duced at the Argentina in Rome, three 
of his biblical oratorios, one after the 
cther; and on the next day, at the same 
place all three were given simultaneous- 
ly upon a stage divided in three sec- 
tions. Thus the composer sought to 
prove his contrapuntal skill. That such 
procedure makes the understanding of 
the intrepid vocalists much easier, may 
te fairly doubted. But then, herein per- 
Laps far-seeing Schénberg sides with 
Raimondi and definitely breaks with in- 
convenience and convention. He need 
make the text intelligible only to him- 
self, as a suggestion of ideas or emo- 
tions that he proposes to clothe in fit- 
ting music. That, and that alone, is the 
purpose of the words. Hence, why 
should he bother to make his meaning 
clear to those who do not find it in his 
music and may never hope to catch a 
word that drops from the singer’s lips? 
So much for the form of this “poem.” 


The Purport of “Jacob’s Ladder” 


As to its plan and purport, let us see 
what we can make of it. 

“Jacob’s Ladder’’is the means by which 
man ascends to heaven. It is the grad- 
ual advance of the soul through various 
stages of purification, until it reaches 
perfection. But perfection in itself is 
nothing compared with the effort to ob- 
tain it. Perfection is incomprehensible, 
effort controllable. Success and failure 
are not measured by earthly standards. 
They are determined by the rung of the 
ladder reached. Nor can we tell the 
height to which we have climbed, until 
we have fallen from it. To begin anew 
is our task, our salvation. We evidently 
do not fall, of necessity, the whole length 
of the ladder. New effort will bring us 
each time a little higher. Our slow and 
painful progress is watched by our “alter 
ego” in the “cosmic sphere.” This 
heavenly twin-brother is, according to 
our place on the ladder ,a demon, a 
spirit, a star, a god or an angel. Un- 
bounded is the latter’s rejoicing at the 
sight of his terrestrial kin within reach 
of the topmost spar. The God (of 
Schénberg) proclaims that “to solve the 
problem is to advance in rank. The 
greatest problem of the soul, however, is 
to bear its earthly burden.” Immortal 
soul victoriously regains its freedom 
only, when the body dissolves and re- 
turns to dust. The mainstay of the 
travel-weary soul is prayer; the com- 
munion through prayer with God. 

And not by means of Schénberg’s 
word, but of imagination’s pitiless paint- 
ing, we see not a ladder, but behold an 
endlessly high, infinitely broad flight of 
stairs, which humanity is condemned to 
scale; struggling, fighting, pushing, or 
resignedly falling back, a world of in- 
stinct battering against the doors of rea- 
son. Understanding cannot come 
through any of the senses. Revelation 
cannot unfetter all mankind from fears 
and sorrows. The vanity of riches, of 
beauty, of so-called truth, embitters the 
very joys they offer. And helpless, com- 
forted with empty phrases, the individ- 
ual is left alone to solve his problems, to 
earry his load unaided, to drop it on the 
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sinful flesh of his own flesh. Marvel, 
then, at his indomitable spirit: nothing 
sustains him but a staff made of dreams. 


The Riddle Unsolved 


The oratorio—or symbolic dialogue of 
types, as we might call it—begins with 
Gabriel announcing that “Whether right, 
or left, forward or backward, uphill or 
downhill—you must continue, without 
asking what lies ahead, what lies be- 
hind. It shall be hidden: you could, you 
should forget it in order to fulfill your 
task.” The sum total of human suffer- 
ing rebels. The “malcontent,” the 
“doubters,” the “jubilant,” each sees in 
life a different thing. The “rebellious 
spirit” asks whether the god that gave us 
impulses can be the same who gave us 
laws. The “tormented spirit” must be 
satisfied that his very struggle brings 
him nearer the goal. The proud, the 
humble; the strong, the weak; the wise, 
the fool; the believer, the sceptic; all 
have their little say, none says the right 
thing or the whole. From the abyss of 
human woe, prayers are mounting, and 
we hear the old supplications directed to 
Him who is in Heaven, that our sins be 
forgiven, that everlasting love and 
blessed happiness be ours. The chorus 
“from on high” joins in the prayer; the 
angels, saints, and intercessors lend us 
a helping hand, as toiling, moiling, we 
set one faltering foot before the other, 
not knowing whence, and vainly asking 
whither. 

In substance, what Schénberg tells us 
is neither novel nor is it final. Least of 
all is it constructive or enlightening. It 
is an allegory that would express the in- 
expressible. It borrows from the Old 
Testament, from the Gospel of Christ; 
it might have gone with profit to John 
Bunyan; it mixes in a jumble, Zeno, 
Karma, pantheism, and Nirvana; it 
quotes Schopenhauer and Balzac! The 
second part of Gothe’s “Faust” has done 
much mischief; never has it led to 
greater confusion. As a_ philosopher, 
Schénberg is a_ disappointment. How 
much had the war to do with his out- 
look? Shall we ever know if there is a 
connection between them, especially be- 
tween the end of the two? Is it the 
inevitable bankruptcy of pure reason and 
free will, that final, unspeakably dis- 
heartening prayer, old and conventional, 
with its antique and trite “Amen”? 
Nothing has been invented to take its 
place, all the speculations of human 
brains have produced no better panacea, 
and the riddle runs still among us, wild, 
unsolved. 

What Schénberg’s music may do with 
this subject is difficult to say. We have 
been warned to expect the “third man- 
ner,” derived from cosmic spheres. Per- 
haps it will make us forget the short- 
comings, the bombast and triviality of 
some of his text. Undoubtedly, his aims 
are of the noblest; his desire to be a 
light and guide is surely of the loftiest. 
Let us hope that his preoccupation with 
the destiny of man did not inform his 
music with the complication that is life’s. 
Art, divinely simple art,—more so per- 
haps, to some of us, than religion and 
science—is the perfect answer, the ulti- 
mate prayer. And by the singer’s voice 
shall we know how true the vision of the 
seer. 
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Singer Appears as Only Soloist at 
Memorial for Sir Walter Scott 


HALIFAX, N. S., Aug. 27.—Fred Pat- 
ton, bass-baritone, had the honor of be- 
ing the only soloist at the celebration of 
the 150th anniversary of the birth of 
Sir Walter Scott under the auspices of 
the North British Society. A program 
of addresses was given before an audi- 
ence of about 1200, with many notables 
present both as speakers and auditors. 
The Philharmonic Orchestra, conducted 
by Harry Dean, contributed excerpts 
from Donizetti’s opera, “‘Lucia di Lam- 
mermoor,” on the theme of Sir Walter’s 
novel, “The Bride of Lammermoor.” 
Later it played Scotch airs. 

Mr. Patton’s two song groups were 
delivered not only with beauty of tone 
but with charm of personality. His 
numbers were all on lyrics by the Scotch 
poet-novelist. From “Ivanhoe” came the 
texts of “Woo thou, thy Snowflake” and 
“Ho, Jolly Jenkin,” both set by Sir Ar- 
thur Sullivan. He gave also a Border 


Ballad set by Cowen and the three Scotch 
airs, “Pibroch of Donuil Dhu,” “Jock o’ 
Hazeldean” and “The Macgregors’ 
Gathering.” He received double encores 
after each group. 





Augusta Cottlow and 
Pupils Seek Joys of 
Farm Life in Marlboro 











Augusta Cottlow (Left) and Dora Coop- 
erman, One of Her Pupils, on a Joy 
Ride on the New Hampshire Farm 
Where They Spent Their Vacation 


MARLBORO, N. H., Sept. 3.—Augusta 
Cottlow, pianist, is making preparations 
for her fall tour which is to open in Al- 
bany with a recital before the Women’s 


Club on Oct. 6. Miss Cottlow has been 
enjoying a vacation with her husband, 
Edgar A. Gerst, on the Richardson farm 
near Marlboro. 

A selected number of her pupils ac- 
companied her to continue their lessons 
during the summer. Musical fare was 
furnished the party at the MacDowell 
concerts held in Peterboro, and numer- 
ous musicales enlivened the evenings at 
the farm. Relaxation was found in the 
lighter pursuits of farm life, but Miss 
Cottlow maintains that fingers that are 
used to the keyboard can never attain 
dexterity with a pitching fork. 


CORNELL SUMMER MUSIC 
TERM ENDS WITH CONCERT 








Chorus and Orchestra Heard in Closing 
Performance—Forty-three 
Complete Course 


IrHAcA, N. Y., Sept. 3.—The twelfth 
annual summer session concert of the 
Department of Music of Cornell Uni- 
versity was given on Friday evening, 
Aug. 5, in Bailey Hall. Gounod’s “Messe 
Solennelle” was impressively sung by 
the chorus of 260 voices accompanied by 


an orchestra of sixty-five players under 
the leadership of Dr. Hollis E. Dann. 
The soloists were Gertrude Schmidt, so- 
prano; E. D. Button and C. H. Myers, 
tenors, and Wm. C. Ballard, bass, as- 
sisted by James T. Quarles, University 
organist, and Robert Braun, pianist. 
David Mattern conducted the separate 
numbers given by the orchestra. Several 
choruses for women’s voices were beau- 
tifully sung, and three charming solos 
by Miss Schmidt were accompanied by 
the full chorus. The concert marked 
the close of the course for supervisors 
of music offered by the University for 
the last time this summer, and was the 
final public appearance in Ithaca of Dr. 
Dann, who has resigned from his posi- 
tion as head of the University Music 
Department to assume the duties of 
Director of Music for the State of 
Pennsylvania. 

The supervisors’ course was more 
largely attended this summer than ever 
before, 452 students being registered. 
This course covers four summer ses- 
sions and includes all departments of 
public school music. 

Forty-three students completed the 
course this summer, as follows: John 
Breese, Haydn Morgan, Laura Brewer, 
Bertha Belser, Louise Byers, Priscilla 
Dackerman, Anne Duff, Gladys DeHart, 
Walter Frederick, Ruth Greenwood, Ella 
Hayes, Grace Kissling, Goldie Lowman, 


— 


Freda Loyer, Carl Oltz, Anna Sheare;. 
Leslie Sheldon, Ruth Shewalter, Eay,) 
Shisler, Edna Snyder, Gertrude Stevens 
Lelia Stillman, Viola Williamson, ear 
jorie Brooks, Emily Smith, Harrie 

Meyers, Ina Britton, Hester Barndt 

Georgena Campbell, Ruth Carmack. 
Emma Cunningham, Mary Glant, Ethel 
Grant, Mabelle Grooby, Emily Hibbar. 
Helen Hosmer, Marion Howe, Lois Hurt 
Elizabeth McCreery, Marjorie Smith 
Jennie Warner, D. Oswald Jones, Laura 
Wingertzahn. E. S. 


LOUISVILLE OPERA CLOSES 








Dunbar Forces Draw Record Audiences 
—To Return Next Year 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Sept. 5.—The Dunbar 
Opera Company has closed its season 
here after eight weeks of record attend- 
ance. Ralph Dunbar, the manager, has 
promised to bring it back for a longer 
visit next summer. 

The seventh opera given was Plan 
quette’s “Chimes of Normandy,” with a 
cast made up of Lorna Doone Jackson, 
Opal Clark, Ed-Andrews, Lee Bright 
George Shields, Charles Young and Ham 
ilton Coleman. Watty Hydes conducted 
the orchestra and the tuneful opera was 
given with a spirit that pleased the larve 


audience. The last opera was “Giroflé- 
Girofla,” by Suppé, with Mona Smith, 
Lorna Doone Jackson, Lee Bright, 


Charles Young, Ed Andrews and George 
Shields in the leading rédles. 

John Sample, a former vocal teach: 
of Louisville, has written to friends that 
he has signed a five-year contract to sing 
tenor roles in grand opera in Italy and 
Spain. Mr. Sample has been studying 
operatic répertoire in Milan for the past 
two years. mm Ff. 





Mrs. J. Harrison-Irvine to Bring New 
Spanish Works for Music Students 


Mrs. J. Harrison-Irvine, who has been 
traveling in Spain this summer, writes ti 


that she has found the country ideal. 
am enjoying my daily lessons in i. ! 
ish,” she writes. “There is a good French 
opera company at the Casino—fifty cent 
for fine orchestra seats. I do wish ws 
had such opportunities for our artists 
Excellent orchestras and renowned solo- 
ists assist at the symphony concerts.” 
Mrs. Irvine sails for New York on Sept. 
10 on the France, bringing much new in- 
teresting Spanish music that she has dis 
covered during the vacation months and 
which she will introduce here with he: 
pupils. She will begin her teaching at 
her Carnegie Hall studio immediately 
upon her arrival. 





Cecile de Horvath Receives New Scores 
from Hungary 


A package of music was recently sent 
to Cecile de Horvath, the pianist, by a 
leading publishing house of Budapest, 
with the request that she should mak« 
the scores known to the American pub- 
lic. The package contained an Arab- 
esque, Idylle, and Burlesque by Miklos 
Radnai, Three Burlesques by Béla 
Bartok and a Sonata by Vilmos Geza 
Kagon. Besides these novelties there 
were two volumes of Concert Etudes, 
Variations on a Hungarian Folk-song 
and a transcription of the waltz from 
Delibes’ “Naila,” by Dohnanyi; a Mo- 
zart-Friedman Minuet, a Meditation an 
Intermezzo by Gabrilowitsch and a Sara 
bande and Peasant Dance by Rudolph 
Ganz. 





Francis Rogers Visits Fontainebleau 
School 
FONTAINEBLEAU, FRANCE, Aug. 21.— 
Francis Rogers, the New York bariton 
and voice teacher, has been spending th 
week here with Mrs. Rogers. 


French-American Conservatory. On Aug 


18 he was present at a piano recita! 
given by Clara Rabinowitz, formerly 4 


student at the Music School Settlement 
in New York and now working with Is' 
dor Philipp. The following day, M: 
and Mrs. Rogers gave a program of re 
tations and songs for the students at th: 
school. 





Land Heard in Stockbridge, Mass 


STOCKBRIDGE, Mass., Aug. 28.—At his 
recital at Heaton Hall last evening, Har- 


old Land, baritone, included Prind‘ 
Scott’s “Trelawney,” dedicated to t 
singer. Several extras were demand: 


besides the Handel, Leoncavallo a 


Gounod arias and songs of such recent 


date as McGill’s “Duna,” Gartlan’ 
“Lilac Tree” and Hageman’s “At the 
Well.” 


He has at- 
tended several of the classes at the 
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Photo No. 12 by Morse 


HE kodaks are still busy at the holi- 

day resorts and the predilections of 
many musical folk are revealed by the 
resulting pictures. Postcards and let- 
ters indicate that all’s right in summer- 
time, but much work is now. being ac- 
complished in preparation for the closely 
approaching season. 

Florence Easton, soprano of the Met- 
ropolitan, with her husband, Francis 
Maclennan, tenor, appear (No. 1) in 
a European setting. Mr. Maclennan 
achieved success in operatic réles at the 
Hamburg Opera in the spring. Mme. 
Easton later joined him in Germany for 
a vacation tour. 

Marguerite Potter, mezzo-contralto, is 
Shown (No. 2) in a woodland spot at 
Chenango Lake, N. Y. Following a 
Western journey, Miss Potter is resting 
before fulfilling a number of engage- 
ments and giving “opera-recitals.” 

Arthur Middleton, bass-baritone, and 
Henry Doughty Tovey, pianist and 
teacher, were photographed (No. 3) in 
Bay View Woods, Mich. At the conclu- 
sion of their summer leisure these artists 
will be heard in concert. 

Charles Troxell, tenor (left), and Rol- 
lin Pease, bass, are presented (No. 4) 
at the top of the Bell Tower at Chautau- 
qua, N. Y. Each has been singing this 


Pictures Reveal Diversions of Musical 


summer, interspersing occasional recitals 
with periods of leisure. 

Marie Tiffany, soprano, is presented 
(No. 5) on the lawn of “Out-of-Sight,”’ 
the country place of the Roosevelt 
Schuylers, whom she visited at Nyack, 
N. Y. The Metropolitan artist is dis- 
covered while frolicking with two Great 
Danes of the Schuyler kennels. 

A group of “guest” teachers at the 
Cornish School in Seattle (INo. 6) reveals 
(reading from the left) Sergei Kliban- 
sky, E. Robert Schmitz and Theodore 
Spiering, with Boyd Wells, associate di- 
rector of the school. 

Nikola Zan, baritone, is captured on 
the tennis court (No. 7). This former 
artist of the Prague Opera has been 
summering in the Berkshire Hills, and 
contemplates reopening his New York 
studio very soon. 

Ina F. Grange, accompanist and coach, 
is seen (No. 8) at Deal, N. J., where she 
has been spending several months. She 
will soon reopen her studio for the sea- 
son. 

While on a sail on the Hudson, the 
pedagogic group of No. 9 was _ photo- 
graphed. Included are (reading from 
left to right) Frederick Haywood, di- 
rector of the Haywood Institute of Uni- 
versal Song, New York; George H. 
Wilder, president of the Wilder School, 
3urlington, Vt.; Mrs. Haywood, and 


[Irene Wilder, contralto. 

















Folk as Summer Enters Its Last Period 


Harriet Van Emden, soprano, is dis- 
covered in No. 10, wielding the garden 
hose. The locale is near Lake Placid, 
in the Adirondacks. The artist will make 
her initial New York appearance in No- 
vember. 

Frances Nash, pianist, is to be seen 
(No. 11) in the historic environment of 
Fontainebleau. The palace itself may be 
seen in the background. Miss Nash, 
whose tour of South America last season 
was a notable one, is spending some time 
in Europe. 

Percy Grainger, composer-pianist, is 
shown with his dog (No. 12) at White 
Plains, N. Y., where he has a summer 
home. Mr. Grainger has been recently 
engaged in composition. 

Grace Northrup, soprano, is pictured 
(No. 18) while on a climb in the Sierras, 
in the vicinity of Upper Echo Lake. The 
artist has been touring the West by 
motor, and in pauses has been working 
on her winter programs. 

Allen McQuhae, tenor, is shown (No. 
14) on board the steamship Cedric, on 
which he recently returned from an Eu- 
ropean trip. The singer visited Paris 
and also County Wicklow in Ireland, 
where he was born. He will resume his 
concert appearances soon. 

Cecil Fanning, baritone, is seen in No. 
15, in the vicinity of the Grand Canyon, 
Col. With H. B. Turpin, his accompan- 

ist, Mr. Fanning will make an appear- 


ance in Vancouver in September, after 
which he will fill engagements in the 
East. 

“dgar Schofield, baritone, was photo- 
graphed (No. 16) while in consultation 
with his teacher, Eleanor McLellan. The 
scene is Nyack, N. Y., and the score under 
consideration is Massenet’s “‘Hérodiade.”’ 

Gustave Ferrari, composer and 
teacher, is discovered (No. 17) beside a 
New York parapet. Meditative at this 
moment seems the well-known coach of 
French répertoire. His studio will soon 
claim him again. 

Deep in contemplation is Cantor Josef 
Rosenblatt, tenor (No. 18). The scene is 
his country home at Long Branch, N. J. 
Perhaps the artist is in the midst of an 
attempt to reckon the number of his suc- 
cessful appearances as soloist in recent 
years. 

Duci de Kerekjarto, violinist, is pictured 
(No. 19) on the estate of Henry Watter- 
son at Ellenville, N. Y. R. M. K. 


Grace Bradley in Recital at Rutland, Vt. 


RUTLAND, VT., Sept. 3.—An audience 
of Rutland society folk greeted Grace 
sradley, contralto, in a recital on Aug. 
25. She sang “Mon Coeur s’ouvre a ta 
Voix” from “Samson et Dalila” and “The 
Cry of Rachel,” displaying dramatic abil- 
ity and an appealing personality. She 
was assisted by Paul Eisler and C. 
Leonard Lewis, baritone. 
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Europe Ready to Welcome American Singers 


William S. Brady, Just Returned from Abroad, Says France and Germany Have Places for 
Americans in Their Opera Houses — Found Munich as “Gemitlich” as Ever—Many 
Excellent New Singers in Opera There—Otto von Fuchs Stages Festival in Splendid Style 
—Paris Has Place for American Coloratura Sopranos 


WUNIATLANULDSLENENA SLANE NATH 


ILLIAM S&S. BRADY, teacher of 

singing, who returned to New York 
recently, went abroad in June to avoid 
taking a large summer class that would 
have paid him a large fee. 


“It was a terrible temptation,” said 
Mr. Brady, “but I knew if I succumbed 
and taught all summer, I’d be no good in 
the winter, so one day when I was feel- 
ing particularly tempted, I went down 
and booked my passage so as to make 
it impossible to stay. I was accom- 
panied by two of my pupils, Lawrence 
Wolff, tenor, and Robert Steel, bari- 
tone, and we made a sort of musical pil- 
grimage, though we went to only a few 
places. 

“Paris was our first objective, and 
musically, the Opéra-Comique, for the 
répertoire there interested me more than 
at the Opéra. We heard a delightful 
performance of ‘Mignon’ with Raymonde 
Delaunois in the title-réle and a splendid 
baritone named Allard as Lothario. He 
also sang a fine Sharpless in ‘Butterfly.’ 
Both of these operas were conducted by 
Woltf. His ‘Butterfly’ was a revelation 
and he should be given a chance to do it 
at the Metropolitan. The ‘Carmen’ 
there I thought poor and the singing not 
up to what it should be, considering the 
prices they charge. In both ‘Carmen’ 
and ‘Mignon’ they retain the spoken dia- 
logue, which is disturbing. There seems 
a dearth vf good singers in Paris, and 
Mobisson, the agent, told me that if I 
had any good pupils, especially colora- 
tura sopranos, to send them over, even 
if their French was poor. 

“From Paris we went to Strasbourg. 
I was interested to see if it had changed 
at all since it had become French again, 





but I found it just the same. French 
FOR SALE—Knabe Baby Grand Piano, in perfect 
condition, exquisite tone—good as new—$650. Tele- 


phone—Collins, Bowling Green 7460. 


EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNIT Y—Associate 
wanted to join in forming a Musical Booking 
bureau. Must possess executive ability and 
ambition to accomplish big’ things in this 
field. Box A. H., Musical America, 501 Fifth 
Ave., New York. 











WANTED — Pipe Organist and Musical 
Director for First Presbyterian Church, 
BOULDER, COLO. Must furnish best musi- 
cal references. Write Wm. A. Graham, Ch. 
Mus. Com., Between 11th and 12th, Peari St. 





Theaters under direction of Hugo Riesenfeld 


RIVOLI 
RIALTO 


BEGINNING SUNDAY SEPT. 11 
CECIL B. DE MILLE’S 


**The Affairs of Anatol’’ 


A Paramount Picture 


wih WALLACE REID 
GLORIA SWANSON 


Agnes Ayres, Bebe Daniels, Wanda Haw- 
ley, Theodore Roberts, Theo. Kosloff, Ray- 
mond Hatton, Elliott Dexter, Polly Moran, 
Julia Faye, Monte Blue. 


CRITERION Times Square 
13th week “THE GOLEM” 


Prologue with “Eli, Eli’’ 
Benda Mask Dance 


Broadway 
and 49th St. 
the 


Times Square 
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Buster Keaton in ‘“‘Hard Luck” 
Broadway at 5ist St. 
Phone Circle 5500 


CAPITOL ier ei 


World’s Largest and Most Beautiful Theatre 
Edw. Bowes, Mang. Dir.—Week Sept. 11 
MARTIN JOHNSON’S 
“JUNGLE ADVENTURES” 
HAROLD LLOYD in “I DO” 
Arthur Hackett, Concert Tenor. 
Capitol Grand Orchestra. 
Presentations by 8S. L. ROTHAFEL 
Continuous 12:3 to ll P. M. 




















HEMPEL 


Coenraad V. Bos, Pianist 

August Rodeman, Flutist 
Management of Frieda Hempel 
New York 


164 Madison Avenue 














William S. Brady, New York Vocal 
Teacher, in the Garden of the Hotel 
Continental, Munich 


and German are both spoken with equal 
frequency. In Freiburg, we went 
through the opera house which is only 
about ten years old and which is a model 
of every convenience and every mechani- 
cal device known to stagecraft. They 
have in the building workshops of every 
kind and they make all their wigs, armor, 
gowns, scenery, and in fact everything. 


Found Munich Unchanged 


“Leaving Freiburg, we started for our 
real objective, Munich, via Cassel, Wei- 
mar and Nuremburg. We had been a 
trifle anxious as to how we should be 
treated in Germany, but with the excep- 
tion of a little surliness now and then 
from hotel people, everyone was as cor- 
dial as possible. Everyone is working 
hard and every inch of land seems to 
be under cultivation. I had spent a part 
of my student days in Munich so I went 
with a misgiving, for fear I should find 
the city and the people changed. It was 
all the same, however, and had all of its 
old charm, its ‘gemiitlichkeit’ that has 
always been its characteristic. 

“The music there was excellent and the 
Festspiel under the conductorship of 
Bruno Walther with Dr. Muck as guest 
conductor, was most interesting. The 
‘Ring’ and ‘Parsifal,’ put on by that 
splendid artist, Otto von Fuchs, who has 
been director there for so long, were 
truly wonderful, and Pfitzner’s ‘Pale- 
strina’ which seems to have come to stay, 
was magnificent. At the Residenz 
Theater, we heard Mozart’s ‘Figaro’ and 
‘Die Entfiihrung,’ both finely sung and 
played with team-work such as one never 
sees on this side of the water. Among 
the singers were Schipper, the Viennese 
baritone, who also sang splendidly in 
‘Palestrina,’ and Ivogiin, who was mag- 
nificent as the Countess and Costanze. 
She is an excellent comedy actress and 
will, I believe, be well liked here. Her 
husband, the tenor, Erb, is about the 
best at the Munich Opera now. Delia 
Reinhardt sang an unusually fine Eva in 


MOTTUTTT PLFA TRALEE REE LULU TEEPE 


SU Cee IHALTT MIME MELEE Peo 


‘Meistersinger’ and the baritone, Schut- 
zendorfer, the widely diverse réies of 
Hagen and Figaro, doing both with equal 
finish. Luise Willich is a splendid con- 
tralto and Paul Bender the most domi- 
nant Wotan T have ever heard. 


Germany Would Welcome Our 
Singers 


“I saw quite a lot of von Fuchs and he 
was tremendously cordial. Marcella 
Craft had given me a letter of introduc- 
tion to him. He said in speaking of 
Craft that they had never had such a 
Butterfly in Munich before or since, and 
that no singer there had ever had such 
expressive hands as Miss Craft. Unico 
Haensel, the biggest agent in South Ger- 
many, told me a lot about conditions 
there. He says there is nothing to pre- 
vent American singers from making 
débuts in Germany now, provided they 
have voice, talent and a sufficient knowl- 
edge of German. There certainly will be 
no prejudice against them. 

“Respect for music and for art is the 
same as it ever was in Munich and the 
theaters and opera houses are packed all 
the time. The city has retained its sane, 
healthy life. 


Nymphenburg a Factory 


“There are changes of course. The 
royal palace is now a museum and is 
open to the public. The palace of 
Nymphenburg is now a porcelain manu- 
factory and what rooms are not used in 
making porcelain are rented to the work- 
ers at a small sum. The public utilities 
are as well managed as ever. 

“Leaving Munich we went back to 
Paris where we heard some more opera 
at the Comique. Puccini is a drawing 
ecard there as he is all over Europe. At 
the Opéra they were advertising ‘Faust’ 
and the number of the performance was 
so far up in the thousands that you felt 
almost as though the opera could go on 
by itself! 

“Tn Paris they told me the same thing 
as in Munich, that Americans would be 
welcomed in the opera houses as never 
before. To anyone interested in Ameri- 
can singers and who understands the dif- 
ficulty of making a début here, this 
should be of great interest. Here where 
there is so little opera, beginners have 
to stand comparison with the greatest 
singers of the age and as long as condi- 
tions are so, Europe with its many pro- 
vincial opera houses is the best place 
for an American singer to make a début 
and to learn the routine of the stage. 
To-day, the field over there seems to be 
open. Germany, France and Italy all of- 
fer a splendid field for the beginner and 
it remains for the individual to choose 
where to go, for if political conditions 
continue to improve, opportunities will 
certainly be many.” o> a6 ae 





LETZ QUARTET IN CONCERT 





Concert Given in Woodstock—Benefit for 
Eugene Haile 


WoopstTock, N. Y., Sept. 6.—The Letz 
Quartet was the attraction at the weekly 
Maverick performance of Aug. 24. The 
program included a Mozart Quartet and 
a Brahms Quintet, Op. 111, with Leon 
Barzin as assisting viola player. The re- 
organized Letz ensemble played with ad- 
mirable precision. 

Engelbert Roentgen, ’cellist, and Henry 
Levey, pianist, were heard in the Brahms 


SIBYL SAMMIS MAC DERMID, soprano, and JAMES G. 
MAC DERMID, composer, will open their vocal studio at 312 


Riverside Drive, New York City, October Ist, and are also 


available for concerts and recital. 


Riverside Drive, New York. 


Temporary address, 214 








Sonata, Op. 99, on Sept. 4. Mr. Roentge: 
is first ’cellist and assistant conductor of 
the Minneapolis Symphony, and is th: 
founder of the Maverick concerts. 

Edouard and Gaston Dethier appeared 
in the concert of Aug. 28, playing a Suite 
Op. 91, by Reger, and a Strauss Sonata 
Op. 18. A benefit concert for Eugen: 
Haile, song writer, at Firemen’s Hal] 
was given on Aug. 13. Marion Eame: 
sang a group of Mr. Haile’s songs, and 
Clara Wiillner, pianist, gave two num 
bers by Debussy. Mr. Roentgen was 
heard in the concluding number. 

L. C. W 


MUSICIANS REPLACED 
IN N. Y. THEATERS 


Wage Cut Accepted, Is Report 
—Injunction Granted to 
Officials of Local 


The restoration of orchestral musi 
to the motion picture theaters of New 
York City after a month’s absence, was 
begun on Sept. 4, when the Capito! 
Theater, without announcement, intro 
duced a fifty-piece organization. Th: 


musicians are said by the management 
to be members of the American Federa 
tion of Musicians, but not of New York 
Local 310. The wage reduction repudi 
ated by that local is said to be a condi- 
tion of the contracts of the newly-en- 
gaged players. Although no _ official 
statement has been issued by the other 
principal theaters, it is known that or- 
chestras have been assembled for re- 
hearsals. In some cases musicians have 
refused to accept the wage offered, ap- 
proximately $56 weekly, causing a post- 
ponement of the orchestral programs. 

The Capitol’s new organization, un 
der the conductorship of Erno Rapee, is 
declared by a representative of that man- 
agement to be of as high a standard as 
the old. An augmentation in numbers 
of players is contemplated immediately. 
With a few exceptions, the orchestra is 
made up of musicians not in the former 
Capitol orchestra, said this official. 

The new local recently organized in 
affiliation with the Federation of Mu- 
sicians, and styled the “Associated Mu- 
sicians of Greater New York,” has 
gained a membership of several thou- 
sands. Officials have been elected as 
follows: Edward Canavan, president; 
M. 8S. Rauch, secretary; George Schroe- 
der, James Lawnham, William Somer- 
set, Lambert L. Eben, Henry Henn, 
Harry Friedman and Leo Massimo, di- 
rectors. Negotiations are in progress 
with the symphonic bodies, but thus far 
no complete agreement has been reached 
with regard to a wage scale. Branches 
of the theatrical producing interests 
have recently agreed to employ Federa 
tion musicians in lieu of the “open 
shop.” 

The officials of Local 310, the older 
New York unit, still estranged from the 
Federation, were granted a permanent 
injunction on Sept. 1 at a hearing be 
fore Justice McAvoy of the New York 
Supreme Court, to prevent members of 
the local from interfering with the ex- 
ercise of the officers’ “duties and privi- 
leges.” A counter-order was granted 
by Justice Greenbaum on Sept. 2, re- 
straining the levying of fines against 
members. It is considered possible that 
further actions will be instituted by) 
both factions in the near future. 





Lydia Lipkowska and Dorothy Francis 
in “Merry Widow” Revival 


Henry W. Savage, who brought out 
Lehar’s comic opera, “The Merry 
Widow,” in 1907, revived the work o1 
Sept. 5, at the Knickerbocker Theater, 
New York, with Lydia Lipkowska of th: 
Chicago Opera in the name part, and 
Dorothy Francis, a member last seaso 
of the Chicago Opera Association, as 
Natalie. The cast also included Frank 
Webster of the Savoy Opera in London, 
Reginald Pasch of the Rembrandt Thea 
ter, Amsterdam, and Jefferson de An 
gelis. 





Mishel Piastro to Play Strauss Works 
with Composer 


Mishel Piastro, violinist, will appear 
as joint artist at several of the Richard 
Strauss concerts during the visit to this 
country of the conductor-composer. It is 
planned to have Mr. Piastro play the 
Strauss Violin Concerto for the first time 
here. He will also be heard in the well- 
known Sonata by Strauss. 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 

From time to time, spasmodic efforts 
have been made by benevolent people, 
among whom there was always a gener- 
ous proportion of Hebrews, to raise 
funds for the education and maintenance 
of talented young musicians, who were 
without means, whose families were 
poor. During the time that these efforts 
lasted, it was discovered that the lower 
East side, where there is a preponder- 
ance of Russian, Polish and German 
Jews, contained a wonderful number of 
youngsters of extraordinary musical 
ability. And let me say that it was right 
in the very teeming lower East side that 
the doctors and scientists found, strange 
as it may seem, the most perfect baby 
in New York. 

These efforts, which sometimes took 
the shape of organized and even in- 
corporated associations would die from 
time to time, because those principally 
interested got tired, lost heart or had 
passed out, but they would be succeeded 
after a lapse of time by others. 

Some of these well meant plans to help 
worthy young people of talent came to 
my notice and I found widely different 
opinions among charitable and well dis- 
posed people regarding their usefulness. 
Like all questions and problems there 
were several sides to them, so that every- 
thing depended upon the point of view, 
which, as in most human affairs can be 
supported by plenty of evidence. 

For instance, I found a great many 
people, who, while quite willing to sub- 
scribe to aid the sick and needy, were 
generous patrons of hospitals and sani- 
tariums, but were opposed to aid young 
people who were believed to have con- 
siderable musical talent. They based 
their objection on the fact that only one 
in a large number would succeed, that 
in the struggle to become an artist, these 
children, especially those in Jewish fami- 
lies were buoyed up by the hope as well 
as commercial spirit of the parents, the 
mothers, particularly who saw in their 
future a means of relieving their own 
poverty and distress and bringing them 
nto a superior social life as well as a 
much better living. 

The result was that everything in the 
family, even the matter of food was 
sacrificed for the supposed coming 
genius, who was permitted to grow up 
ithout much general school education 
n order to enable him to devote himself 
exclusively to his violin or piano if he 
In the end such prodigies 
never got much further than being able 
to get a job in an orchestra or in some 
abaret. 

Was it worth while? 

On one occasion, being appealed to 
for help, I had a practical instance of 
he devotion of a Russian Jewish family 
» the boy of talent. The father worked 
1 a clothing factory and was evidently 
enying himself everything for he was 
habbily dressed and had that white 
ok of the underfed which is unmistak- 
ble. The boy was intelligent and had 
lready been indorsed by some of the 
reatest masters we have. But while 
e was full of hope and very willing to 
‘ork and study, he did not realize that 
e was eating up everything around him, 


killing the prospects of his brothers and 
sisters who were growing up half 
starved. 

The father seemed to think that it 
was the positive duty of those interested 
in music as an art to help great talent. 
The question, of course, arose as to 
whether the talent really was as great 
as was hoped by the family and believed 
by some. For if it is true that great 
artists were despaired of in the early 
part of their careers, as in the instance 
of Caruso, who was pronounced impos- 
sible by his managers and referred to as 
a broken tenor, it is also true that 
there are any number of young people 
with a certain amount of talent, partic- 
ularly among the poorest, who are con- 
sidered to be geniuses in embryo, who 
very rarely fulfill the promise of their 
younger years. 

At one time when the matter came 
up for discussion and the question arose 
as to why there appeared to be so much 
extraordinary talent particularly among 
the poor Russians and Poles, which did 
not manifest itself at least to a similar 
extent among the poor of other peoples, 
my reply was that I could not account 
for it on any other ground than that 
the wrongs, the suffering, the tortures 
and pogroms inflicted upon the Russian 
and Polish Jews for centuries by reason 
of their faith and also because of 
their industry and thrift, which, let it 
not be forgotten, had aroused the 
jealousy of their Christian neighbors, 
there had been evolved among these 
Hebrews a wonderful idealism, a soul- 
stirred ambition to rise above it all and 
that this idealism and ambition had 
found their best opportunity for expres- 
sion in music. 

You remember Goethe’s lines, which 
translated into English are: 


Who never ate with tears his bread, 

Who never through the sorrow laden 
night; sat weeping in his bed, 

He knows yet not ye Heavenly powers. 

Whatever the reason, there is in that 
teeming lower East side an irrepressible 
ambition. Ask the teachers in the public 
schools who are their most assiduous and 
intelligent pupils. True, these young 
Jews may overestimate their powers. 
True, they may overestimate the readi- 
ness of the world to accept them, but 
we cannot deny them the right to ex- 
pression and we cannot but admire their 
ambition as well as determination to rise 
from the very depths to which the Chris- 
tian peoples have for ages condemned 
them, whether in Ghetto or in our own 
slums. 

Furthermore, said I, to my thinking it 
is far better that we encourage a thou- 
sand talents that never get there than 
by neglect and indifference smother one 
great force that we might have aided 
to its recognition and accomplishment. 
And in doing this, we shall only follow 
nature’s own course for if we look back 
through the ages, we shall find the story 
of mankind with but few great ones 
rising here and there from the mass. 
There has been only one Galileo, one 
Shakespeare, one Michael Angelo, one 
Raphael, one Rembrandt, one Goethe, one 
Newton, one Johann Sebastian Bach, one 
Verdi, one Beethoven, one Wagner, who 
rose above the multitude of aspirants 
for fame in music, in literature, in art, 
in science and most of whom never would 
have risen as they did had it not been 
for helping hands stretched out to them, 
without which they might have been sub- 
merged in the sum total of those who 
passed away and left no mark behind. 

a a 


Various writers in the press have 
expressed their surprise at the compara- 
tively small amount of estate which 
Caruso left, considering the great earn- 
ings which he is known to have made. 

This reminds me that for a number 
of years after Caruso began to be very 
well paid and was making considerable 
money, he had to give up a very large 
part of his earnings to the manager who 
had first brought him out and finally, 
in order to get rid of the burden, he 
paid, it is understood, as much as one 


hundred thousand dollars to abrogate 
the contract. 
It is not generally known that a 


regular business exists in Italy for the 
exploitation of talented young singers, 
particularly tenors. The men who en- 
gage in this business are clever specula- 
tors. Having discovered a likely young 
man of good presence, intelligent, and 
with what promises to be an unusually 
fine voice, generally among the very 
poor, they approach him when he may 
be working in a machine shop or in a 
carpenter shop or on a farm and hold 
out glittering promises of what his 
career may be if he will study and pre- 
pare for the operatic stage. 








They agree to advance money for his 
education, for his living for a stated 
number of years on condition that he 
signs an agreement to pay to them part 
of his earnings, which generally reaches 
the high figure of from half to two- 
thirds. It is stated that the talented 
young tenor now at the Metropolitan, 
Martinelli, is still working under such 
an agreement. 

A speculator naturally has to wait 
several years, for his reward with the 
liability of the young man falling sick 
or dying or not making good. The 
amount they advanced in former years 
Was not very large, being about five 
francs a day for living and about double 
as much more for tuition. Thus for an 
investment of about 500 lire or francs 
a year for a period from three to four 
or five years according to the time 
needed for the training, the enterprising 
speculator receives, later on, a_ very 
large gain. 

Supposing the tenor reached a _ point 
of only a fair success. Between his 
operatic and concert work, he would 
make we will say from 30,000 to 40,000 
frances, of which he would have to pay 
from 15,000 to 25,000 annually to the 
manager. That is one reason why 
even some of the successful young sing- 
ers are so penurious. They have to pay 
out the greater part of their earnings to 
the speculator who assisted in develop- 
ing their voices and talents and got them 
their engagements. 


: 2 -* 


With regard to the earnings of great 
artists, it is notable that few even of 
those who earned fortunes in their lives 
left much behind them. Some suffered 
by injudicious investments. Others 
married men who were spendthrifts. 
Some endeavored to become managers 
in their latter years and lost their for- 
tunes that way. A conspicuous instance 
of the last was Italo Campanini, the 
great tenor and brother of Cleofonte for 
some time manager of the Chicago 
Opera Association, who passed out not 
long ago. 

Even the great Adelina Patti of world 
fame, who earned fortunes during her 
life time, left a comparatively small 
estate, so that her last husband, the 
Baron Cederstrém, to whom she was 
greatly attached, received about a half 
million of dollars, the interest of which 
would not be sufficient to keep up her 
wonderful castle Craig-y-nos in Wales, 
where she expended a tremendous sum 
in its maintenance and in hospitality 
and where she lived the last years of 
her life in regal splendor. 

Of those who lost by injudicious in- 
vestments was Marcella Sembrich, who 
in her old age is making a very good 
living by teaching. The great war 
robbed the brothers de Reszké of their 
fortune, which they had invested in a 
large estate in Poland. That war also 
wiped out the fortune of Leopold Auer, 
the celebrated violinist, who has pro- 
duced so many celebrities among his 
pupils. And then there is Rachmaninoff, 
pianist and composer, who also lost his 
all. 

Of our well-known American artists, 
Clara Louise Kellogg left a considerable 
estate as did Annie Louise Cary, who 
fas contemporaneous with her and the 
most noted contralto of her time. 

A conspicuous instance of an artist 
who has made fortunes and kept them is 
that of Josef Hoffman, who is reputed 
to be very wealthy. 

-aderewski we know at one time was 
reputed a millionaire but sacrificed 
nearly all his fortune to aid his beloved 
Poland, for which he received little in 
return except ingratitude. 

Verdi made a good deal of money, but 
a large part of it was invested in a home 
for musicians. That home, however, is 
said to be now in bad condition owing 
to the war, the slump in the royalties of 
his operas and poor returns from other 
investments. 

* + + 


That was a very gracious reference 
made by the New York Times to the 
membership of the orchestra by which 
the Stadium concerts were given in New 
York this summer. We are so ac- 
customed to devote all our consideration 
and indeed focus our attention on the 
conductor and soloists at such concerts 
that we are apt to forget the great 
talents which are found among the mem- 
bers of a symphony orchestra and which 
contribute so much to the value and 
success of the performances. 

For instance in the Stadium orchestra 
at the head of the first violins was 
Isadore Berger, a composer and concert 
violinist of rank and previously concert- 
master of the Chicago Opera Associa- 
tion. Another first violinist of distinc- 








tion was Samuel Belov, a member of 
the Eastman Orchestra of Rochester. 

The second violinists were led by Mr. 
Dubinsky. Among the ’cellists was 
Arthur Hadley of Boston, brother of 
Henry Hadley, the conductor. By the 
bye, I am glad to see that Hadley is 
getting more and more recognition and 
will be a guest conductor at some of the 
performances of the San Carlo Opera 
Company in New York this fall. 

Notable among the basses was Anton 
Torello of the Philadelphia Orchestra. 
Another virtuoso was Oscar Schwartz, 
tympanist, of the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra. 

In the wind choir were Antonio and 
Joseph Horner, two brothers, who are 
first and second horns of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra and Richard Linden- 
hahn, first horn of the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony, previously with the Metropolitan. 
William MHebs, first trumpeter, was 
brought from the Chicago Symphony. 

For woodwinds there were Marcel 
Tabuteau, first oboe in Philadelphia and 
formerly of New York; Fortunato 
Covone, first flute of the Chicago Opera; 
Julius Furman, piccolo, of the Chicago 
Symphony; Daniel Bonade, first clarinet 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra; Henry 
Cunnington of the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony, first bassoon. Cleveland, too, 
was drawn upon for the Stadium or- 
chestra in the person of Al Clarke of 
the Cleveland Orchestra. Among the 
trombone players was William Zeller of 
the Chicago Opera. The harpist was 
Margaret Jiskra, wife of Wenzel Jiskra, 
first bass with the Chicago Opera, in 
whose orchestra she also plays. And 
let me not forget among the ’cellists, 
Arthur Hoinickel and Car! Klannsteiner, 
both of the Chicago Opera Association. 

Here are but a few of the very notable 
musicians that Arthur Judson, manager 
of the Stadium concerts, was able to get 
together, but it will give you some idea 
anyhow of what fine forces the various 
conductors had at their disposal. 


* 


Inquiry has been made to me as to 
the whereabouts of Ernestine Schumann 
Heink. She has returned to the United 
States from her tour of the Orient dur- 
ing which she gave five concerts at Tokio, 
where the people paid high prices to hear 
this great American contralto. 

Incidentally, let me say that Schu- 
mann Heink and a few others rather dis- 
prove Geraldine Farrar’s recent state- 
ment that it is impossible for an artist 
to be a mother and rehearse a role while 
there is a squalling kid in the next room. 
I don’t know how many children Mme. 
Heink has had, but I believe they are 
almost sufficient in number to rival the 
lady who lived in a shoe and had so 
many children that she didn’t know what 
to do. 

Bernhardt is another instance, though 
she declared that her children were the 
little accidents of love. Matzenauer has 
a fine daughter and her motherhood 
has aided her artistic ability and cer- 
tainly added to the glory of her voice, for 
if there is a truth, it is that nature 
rewards the honest fulfilment of her 
obligations and functions and above all, 
as an almost unfailing rule rewards 
motherhood. If she didn’t, some of us 
wouldn’t be here. 

A * 4 


It was natural that the sudden death 
of Caruso would be accompanied by hap- 
penings which those who believe in the 
occult would connect with his passing. 
Quite a number of instances of strange 
happenings have come to my notice. One 
of them is sent by John Proctor Mills, 
poet and composer, who writes from 
Montgomery, Ala., to tell me that he 
had always avoided as much as possible 
the supernatural, had never endeavored 
to delve into anything “spooky.” At the 
same time, he could not refrain from tell- 
ing me that at the very moment reported 
as the time when Caruso died, allowing 
for difference in time between this coun- 
try and Italy, he had an experience 
which appeared to him to be uncanny. 

He said that he was sitting before his 
typing machine, writing, when suddenly 
there was a thud on the floor some 
fifteen feet away from him, on the 
opposite side of his studio. He 
stopped writing and turned in the direc- 
tion from which the noise came. He no- 
ticed that a picture of Caruso in the garb 
of Don José in “Carmen” had dropped 
from his bookcase to the floor. He spoke 
aloud, ““Oh, he’s dead,” and marked the 
time. 

He calls attention to the fact that his 
studio floor has a heavy Brussels carpet 
so that you cannot hear a person walk 
across the floor, yet the noise made by 
the falling picture was distinct and 
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heavy. He then went on with his work 
and forgot all about the matter till, in 
the afternoon, he read the death notice 
of the noted singer in the papers. This 
picture, he writes, is one of three that 
Caruso sent him in Atlanta during the 
season of 1916, the other two being pic- 
tures of him as Canio in “Pagliacci” and 
another as Caruso the gentleman in his 
Prince Albert coat. 

Another instance of a happening which 
may be interesting is forwarded to me 
by an Italian lady who lives in the North- 
west. It seems she had made Caruso’s 
acquaintance some years ago and had 
kept up some correspondence with him. 
On the day of his death, without having 
him in mind at all, she writes me that 
she had a strange presentiment, couldn’t 
keep him out of her mind. His face ap- 
peared to her, she said as distinctly as if 
he were before her. She had no idea 
that he was in serious condition as she 
had read in the papers that he was con- 
valescing rapidly and that there was 
every hope of his complete recovery, so 
the shock was all the greater when she 
heard of his death. 

ae 

Let me supplement this and other 
stories by a little matter in which I am 
myself concerned. In 1911, Teresa 
Carreno, the noted and much beloved 
Venezuelan pianist, gave me her por- 
trait, which, duly framed, occupies an 
honor place in my studio. She signed 
herself at the time, “Carreno-Taglia- 
pietra.” On the day that she was 
stricken with the illness from which she 
subsequently died, that portrait began 
to fade. It has now almost faded out. 

Such instances are not astonishing to 
those who are interested in the occult 
and who can say with Hamlet, “There 
are more things in Heaven and earth, 
Horatio, than are dreamt of in your 
philosophy.” 

ok ok * 


When Geraldine Farrar enunciated 
her statement that no man ever inter- 
ested her for more than half an hour, she 
had no idea that when it was recently 
revived apropos of her troubles with 
Lou Tellegen and was cabled to Paris 
that it would arouse the noted Beau 
Brummels of that gay city. They are 
said to be highly indignant. The Grand 
Duke Alexander of Russia, the father- 
in-law of Prince Yousoupoff, who killed 
Rasputin, the crazy monk who is said 
to have had such a great influence upon 
the murdered Czarina, has telegraphed 
to a Paris paper that Geraldine is right. 


She probably never met a man worth her 
interest, but he suggests that she come 
to France immediately where he thinks 
they can accommodate her. 

Yvonne Gall, well-known prima donna 
of the Opéra Comique, who made some 
appearances with the Chicago Opera 


Company here in New York has tele- * 


graphed to the Paris press that she 
thinks Geraldine must have been mis- 
quoted because when she was in America 
she saw her give mighty good imitations 
of interest on several occasions. 

Cleo de Merode, known as the “mor- 
ganatic fiancée” of the late King Leo- 
pold of Belgium, who distinguished her- 
self by her habit of taking a bath in 
asses’ milk, has expressed herself as 
thoroughly agreeing with Geraldine. She 
says that men to-day aren’t interesting. 
They have forgotten the manners of 
chivalry and everything a woman likes. 
The old-fashioned man kept his affairs 
of the heart sacredly to himself and 
never bragged of his conquests. But the 
society man of to-day seems to delight 
in boasting of the number of hearts he 
has broken. Sometimes, says dear Cleo, 
when she is surrounded by trousered nin- 
compoops, she feels sorry for the whole 
male sex. 

Cecile Sorel, the world-famous diva, 
has contributed to the Paris papers a 
statement in which she says that Gerald- 
ine must be most unhappy, for the study 
of man is the most absorbing that life 
holds. But she doesn’t agree with la 
Geraldine that half an hour is sufficient 
time for the experiment to discover 
whether a man is interesting or not. 

André de Fouquieres, considered one 
of the handsomest men in Paris, wrote 
to the press that Geraldine must be either 
joking or inordinately vain. She should 
climb down from her pedestal and meet 
men on a common footing. Incidentally, 
he has asked for her address. 

The matter has stirred up such in- 
terest in Paris they say that it has 
wholly eclipsed the fashion opening at 
Deauville and all the interesting scan- 
dals that usually occupy the attention 
of Parisian high life. 

Well, it is something to have aroused 
interest in these days of high taxes, 
wars, international complications, bad 
business, unemployment, starvation in 
some countries, and to have created an 
issue with a sentence which is being 
discussed in the press of the world, but 
let us not forget that it was but one of 
the incidents in the “silly season,” says 
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Arthur Shattuck’s Career Shaped 


PU UTHER ee eo ee eee ed 
(Portrait on Front Page) 


ROMINENT among the ever-increas- 

ing number of native musicians. who 
have swept away every vestige of doubt 
as to whether the American artist can 
win and hold the respect of his country- 
men, Arthur Shattuck has established 
himself among America’s leading pian- 
ists by dint of unremitting labor in the 
utilization of his natural gifts. 

Mr. Shattuck, by birth a son of Wis- 
consin, was but thirteen years old when 
he entered the Vienna studio of Lesche- 
tizky, after three years of preparatory 
study, but was fully resolved to reach 
the top rung of the ladder if undevi- 
ating application could place him there. 
To-day, secure in his place, and with 
the choice of lazy years open to him if 
he so desired, his friends find him as 
ceaselessly at work as in his student 
days, each new appearance in public ap- 
parently meaning as much to him as his 
début with the Copenhagen Philharmonic 
in 1902, or his first tour of America in 
1911. Iceland, Egypt and the Baltic 
states have been among the far coun- 
tries in which he has played, but no 
audience is without its novelty for him, 
and his years of residence in Paris could 
not win him away from American inter- 
ests and ideals. 

Mr. Shattuck won to his place without 
sensational exploitation, and lacked the 
prestige and advantage of Metropolitan 
management in working out his career. 
Aside from his musical gifts, geniality, 


By Unremitting Study and Effort 


TR TLE 


broad culture and kindly judgment are 
said by those intimate with him to have 
played a part in his success. 

A lover of the classics and a Bach 
specialist, Mr. Shattuck has ever been 
friendly to the modern composer, and 
he has more than once risked his per- 
sonal success to project a new work in 
which he had faith. It is said of him 
that he was the first pianist to play the 
concertos of Rachmaninoff and Palm- 
gren in America, and to place on his 
programs numbers by Rebikoff and a 
number of American composers, includ- 
ing George Boyle and Emerson Whit- 
hourne. 

During the last few years Mr. Shat- 
tuck has been engaged to play as solo- 
ist not once, but repeatedly, with the 
New York Philharmonic, the New York 
Symphony, the Chicago, Cincinnati, De- 
troit Symphonies, and the Minneapolis 
and Philadelphia Orchestras. After eight 
months in Europe spent in travel and in 
preparation of new programs, Mr. Shat- 
tuck will return to America in January 
for the new concert season. 





Washington Chorus Gives Reception to 
Peter Dykema 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 3.—The 
National Community Chorus, Charles 
Wengate, conductor, gave a reception for 
Peter Dykema, former choral leader of 
the War Camp Community Service in 
Washington, during his recent visit here. 
Mr. Dykema is now Director of Music 
at the University of Wisconsin, and field 
director of the National Community 
Service. W. H. 


Pietro Yon Shares Rustic Life in 
Native Town with American Pupils 
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Powell Weaver and Henry F. 
Seibert Accompany Organ- 
ist on Trip to Italy——Plan to 
Give Recitals There Before 


Returning to America in 


October 


[When Pietro A. Yon, the composer- 
organist, sailed for Italy in June on the 
Dante Alighieri he took with him two 
of his American pupils, Powell Weaver 
of Kansas. City and Henry F. Seibert of 
Reading, Pa. How the organist’s plans 
for study and concertizing are working 
out is related by Mr. Seibert in the ac- 
companying article-—EDITOR MUSICAL 
AMERICA. ] 


O one who is to take his first sea voy- 

age, the popular witticisms about 
sea-sickness are terrifying. But any 
fears with which I may have anticipated 
the trip on the Dante Alighieri, sailing 
from New York on June 21, were agree- 
ably dissipated. For the two weeks of 


our voyage on the Atlantic and the Medi- 
terranean, the sea was as calm as a 
lake. No better vacation could have been 
desired by our party of musical pilgrims, 
Pietro A. Yon and his family, Powell 
Weaver, my wife and myself. 

Landing at Naples on July 3, we left 
for Genoa on the 4th. As we viewed 
the Riviera from the decks of the ship, 
we found the trip on the Mediterranean 
a constantly renewed delight of color. 
After a night in Genoa and a _ four 
hours’ rail trip, we had a few hours in 
Turin, where we visited the church 
where Don G. Pagella is organist. We 
expect to meet the noted composer dur- 
ing our Italian tour. From Turin we 
motored on to Settimo Vittone, Mr. 
Yon’s home. The villa is ideally situ- 
ated in the mountains. Mr. Weaver, 
Mrs. Seibert and I have an apartment 
in a castle overlooking the beautiful 
Aosta valley. Our life here is very quiet 
and rustic, and we have little to distract 
us from our three lessons a week in or- 
gan and three in composition. We use 
the organ in a quaint little church near- 
by for practice. Mr. Yon has arranged 
a course in piano technique for us, and 
we are also studying Italian. 

We expect our tour to give us a more 
comprehensive impression of the country 
than we yet have. Thus far we have had 
only a short period in Naples, Genoa and 
Turin. On July 21, Constantino Yon 
and Mr. Weaver journeyed to Turin. On 
our tour we expect to meet and play for 
some of Italy’s noted musicians; Mr. 
Powell and I are to give a recital in 
Milan, and we plan to return to Amer- 
ica about Oct. 1. Meanwhile we find 





Pietro A. Yon Sailing for Italy on the 
Dante Alighieri with His Pupils, Pow- 
ell Weaver and Henry F. Seibert 


much to interest us in the life of the 
peasants in the mountains about Set- 
timo Vittone. On July 24 Mr. Yon 
played numbers by Bach, Ralph Kinder 
and himself at the mass in the church 
here and was rewarded with graciou: 
compliments by the people of Settimo. 
HENRY F. SEIBERT. 


Ellen Beach Yaw Sings at Albion, Mich. 


ALBION, MIcH., Sept. 3.—Residents of 
Albion sponsored a number of musica! 
events during the summer season. Among 
the most notable appearances was a 
concert by Ellen Beach Yaw, soprano, 
at the Methodist Church on Aug. 22. 
Miss Yaw was greeted by a large audi 
ence, and was compelled to supplement 
her numbers with numerous encores. 





Rudolph Reuter to Give Recital in 
Chicago 


Cuiaco, Aug. 29.—Rudolph Reuter, 
pianist, will open his season with a re 
cital in Orchestra Hall, Chicago, and will 
be heard in New York and Boston. He 
will also play in Wheeling, W. Va., Pitts 
burgh, twice in Indianapolis, and will! 
make a tour of the Southern and West 
ern States, under the management of 
Haensel and Jones. 





OPERA HEADS MUSIC 





Scotti Company to Give One 
Performance—Noted 
Soloists Booked 


DAVENPORT, IowA, Sept. 3.—The Tri- 
cities is assured of the appearance in 
concert of three prominent artists dur- 
ing the forthcoming season, according 
to an announcement made by officials of 
the Tri-City Musical Association, and 
will also hear the Scotti Opera Company 
in one performance on Monday evening, 
Oct. 17, at the Davenport Coliseum. An- 
tonio Scotti, Italian baritone, and his 
complete company will appear for the 
musical event. Tri-city audiences will 
again hear Frieda Hempel, when she will 
be presented in a concert on Monday 
evening, Dec. 12. Both of these engage- 
ments were secured by the Oliver-Klinck 
management composed of Mary Lindsay 
Oliver of New York and William J. 
Klinck of Rock Island. 

Mary Garden will appear at the 
Augustana College Auditorium in Rock 
Island on Oct. 31. Audiences here were 
disappointed last year in their hope of 
hearing Miss Garden, as she was un- 
able to appear on account of illness. It 
will be her first concert in the Tri-cities. 

Ignaz Friedman, pianist, will give a 
recital under the auspices of the Tri- 
City Musical Association in November. 





FARE OF TRI-CITIES 


Mme. Margaret Matzenauer will come 
here for a concert in March of next year, 
and other artists are promised by the 
local concert management. An attempt 
will be made by the organization to make 
the forthcoming season the biggest in the 
musical history of this community 
A. M. S. 





Maurice F. Longhurst Added to Music 
Faculty of Dartmouth 


MANCHESTER, N. H., Sept. 3.—Maur 
ice F. Longhurst has been appointed as 
sistant professor of music at Dartmouth 
College at Hanover. Mr. Longhurst 
comes to New Hampshire from Asheville, 
N. C., where he had charge of much of 


the work in training the festival choruses 
and teaching of theoretical, vocal and in 
strumental music. He has for several! 
years been organist of the Vanderbilt 
Church at Biltmore. He is a graduate 
of the Royal College of Organists of 
London and of the Conservatory at Leip 
sic where he studied for four years. 
F. M. F. 





‘ 
Nelson Illingworth to Sing in New York 
in October 


Nelson Illingworth will be heard in a 
New York recital on Oct. 20, and wil! 
open a tour of the West in Chicago thre 
days later. 
of the season will be given in Harrisburg 
Many dates have been booked for him bj 
the Wolfsohn Bureau. 





His initial opening concert 
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e Singing Is a Business Like Any Other, Merle Alcock 


VEUAUEUUU CAEN ET UAEATAG ETT 


Contralto Practises Standard- 
ization of Programs—Ad- 
vises Young Singers to Ad- 
here to Strict Routine— 
Early Appearances in Pub- 
lic a Salutary Test of Fit- 
ness for a Professional 
Career 


(«¢DYVERYBODY in this country, from 

coast to coast, breathes the same 
air, thinks the same thoughts, has the 
same ideals and enjoyments. Why 
shouldn’t they be given the same kind of 
music? The answer is, they should. And 
they are, when they’re my audiences”— 
Merle Alcock’s audiences, that is to say. 
A goodly proportion of concert-goers 
are included in this number. The list of 
the contralto’s appearances last season 
reads a little like a time-table, so fre- 
quent were the engagements. This sea- 
son promises a similar rush. Last year 
she sang twice in St. Louis; she has been 
re-engaged for an appearance there this 
year. She will have two appearances in 
Providence, one as soloist with the Bos- 
ton Symphony and one in recital. On 
Sunday afternoon, Oct. 23, she will give 
her New York recital, in Town Hall. Dis- 
cussing the exactions of such a schedule, 
Mrs. Alcock indicates routine as the 
primary secret of success. 

“Of course, there is a sort of singer’s 
hygiene with which everyone is ac- 
juainted. Time and again, in talking 
with young singers who have sought my 
advice, I have been struck with the fool- 
ish glamor with which they halo the 
singer’s profession. Singing for a liv- 
ing is a business just like any other. Its 
obligations are not identical with those 
f the stenographer’s nine-to-five routine, 
but they are obligations all the same. 

The girl who wants to become a singer 
for the sake of the publicity at- 
tached to the career is riding for a fall. 
To the person to whom publicity is habit- 
ual, privacy will often take on romantic 
charms. Cherish the thrills of publicity 
if you will, but don’t be surprised if 


that’s as much as you get of the singing 
career. 


Working on Schedule 


“The young singer who wants to build 
a reputation should test his abilities by 
following a definite plan of work not only 
in his lessons but outside his teacher’s 
studio. There should be specified hours 
for practice and specified material, taken 
ina regular order so that technique and 
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Merle Alcock Pictured by Studio Camera and the Adjunct of the 
No. 1 Is a Charming New Study of the 
Contralto, Whose Last Season Was Marked by Many Successes 
and Who Is Booked for Many Important Engagements During 
In No. 2 She Is Seen Studying 
the Perfection of the Lotus During a Moment of Summer Idle- 
ness in the Garden of Charles M. Schwab’s Estate at Loretto, 
Pa. No. 3 Depicts the Host and Husband of the Singer, Mr. 
Schwab and Bechtel Alcock, Caught by the Ubiquitous Pho- 
tographer While on the Way from Green to Tee During a Holi- 


Vacationist, the Kodak: 


the Coming Fall and Winter. 


day Game of Golf 


interpretation will be learned together. 
One of the most important points of such 
a routine, to my mind, is public appear- 
ances. I am not saying that a beginner 
should put himself under the strain of as 
much public work as a mature singer. 
This is not only ridiculous; it is impos- 
sible. If the young singer takes every 
opportunity he can get for trying him- 
self out on an audience, he will take none 
too many. He is ready for the acid test 
of publicity as soon as he can sing a 
group of songs or some oratorio part. 
Where there are many who sing charm- 
ingly in a studio there are few who have 
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No. 1 by Campbell Studtos 


























enough personal magnetism to bring a 
lay audience under the spell of a good 
voice. 
“Another point is to insist on being 
paid. If you start as a drawing-room 
singer, you’ll end as one. My father 
was a minister, and I always sang for 
him when he wanted it, but not for any- 
one else without a fee. Never mind how 
little they pay you at first. The fact 
that your appearance has caused money 
to change hands predisposes an audience 
to take you seriously. If this means 
that they criticize you more harshly than 
your friends, that is so much to the good. 


A sober appraisal of one’s own powers 
is as essential to the building of a lasting 
success aS a good voice or a good ap- 
pearance. Speaking of appearance re- 
minds me of a young contralto who re- 
cently told me that she wanted to go 
into opera. She had a beautiful voice, 
but she was only a little over five feet 
tall. It had never occurred to her that 
the contralto réles almost invariably re- 
quire an imposing physique. It is 
through the disregard of such simple 
primary considerations that many a 
young American eats his heart out with 
unsatisfied ambition.” D. J. T. 





GOLDMAN CONCLUDES 


Last of Series Marked by 
Presentations to 
Conductor 


Edwin Franko Goldman brought the 
fifth season of the Goldman Concert 
Band concerts to a rousing close on Fri- 
day evening, Sept. 2, with the final meas- 
ures of Rossini’s “William Tell” Over- 
ture. Because of threatening weather 
the concert was given in the gymnasium 
of Columbia University, instead of on 
the Green, and thousands were therefore 
unable to obtain admission and had to 


‘ontent themselves with sitting or stand- 
ng outside the hall. 


COLUMBIA CONCERTS 


This final program was one made up 
of “request” numbers, the Svendsen 
“Coronation March,” the “Mignon” 


Overture, the first movement of Shu- 
bert’s “Unfinished” Symphony, Grieg’s 
“Peer Gynt” Suite, Strauss’. waltz, 


“Wine, Woman and Song,” a “Walkiire” 
Fantasy and the “Tell” Overture. All 


were admirably played and_ encores 
were demanded, Mr. Goldman giving 
his own “Sagamore” March and “A 


sit of Syncopation,” to the audience’s 
delight, as these compositions have be- 
come great favorites this summer. Er- 


nest S. Williams, solo cornetist of the 
band, played in his wonted artistic 
style Sullivan’s “Lost Chord,” and a 


double encore, “The Last Rose of Sum- 
mer,” and a typical cornet solo piece, in 
which he displayed his remarkable skill 
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in execution. He had an ovation after 
each of the three pieces. 

Instead of the usual intermission, a 
presentation address was made by Dr. 
Smith, on behalf of many admirers of 
the conductor. He spoke eloquently of 
Mr. Goldman’s work, and presented him 
with a bronze laurel wreath, a_ testi- 
monial letter of appreciation and a chest 
of silver. From out of the audience a gen- 
tleman made his way to the front of the 
hall and handed the conductor an illu- 
minated poem, executed by a lady who 
has attended the Goldman concerts and 
who in this way wished to show her ap- 
preciation. 

Mr. Goldman responded, thanking Dr. 
Smith and the citizens who had given 
him the gifts. He spoke of the admira- 
ble help of his committee, of the trus- 
tees of Columbia University, of the ush- 
ers who handled the great crowds of 
people with tact, and, last but by no 
means least, of his band, of their una- 


nimity in standing behind him and 
working with him. The band was 
cheered. He also asked of the public 


that all who could do so, subscribe for 
the concerts for next season, so that plans 
might be drawn up in advance for a 
whole year’s work and the programs 
made better than ever before. At the 
close of the concert the audience 
cheered the conductor and his band. 
As Mr. Goldman was about to begin 
the second half of his program, he found 
himself without a baton. Calling on his 
librarian for one, he had a _ surprise 
when H. Heldelberg, the piccolo player, 
came forward and presented him on be- 


half of the men of the band with a baton 
of ebony, mounted in gold. Mr. Heldel- 
berg in his remarks prescribed that the 
conductor use it for the balance of the 
program. Mr. Goldman assented. 


Opera Season in Brazil Reported to Have 
Closed with Deficit 

Advices received in New York from 
Rio de Janeiro indicate that the Mocchi 
Opera Company, which presented an ex- 
tentive répertoire in the Brazilian capi- 
tal with success recently, has ended its 
season with a deficit, after a few per- 
formance in Sao Paulo. Illness among 
the principal singers is said to have con- 
siderably increased the difficulties of the 
venture. The reviewers praised the art- 
istic standards of the productions highly, 
but public support is said to have de- 
clined toward the end of the season at 
the Teatro Municipale. 
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Newly Discovered Mozart Work 


Featured at Salzburg Festival 





YALZBURG, Aug. 17.—In Salzburg the 
great music festival which has been 
in progress this month represents, prop- 


erly speaking, the work of two distinct 
organizations, and stands for two dis- 
tinct festivals of homage to the memory 
of the great Viennese master. First 
comes the “Mozart-Woche” (Mozart 
Week) of concerts instituted by the Salz- 
burg “Mozarteum”—that unique musical 
institution whose pressing financial 
needs were recently set forth in these 
columns—and following this the series 
of dramatic performances of the Salz- 
burg Festival Play House Community, 
of which Prince Alexander Thurn-Taxis 
is president, an entirely separate asso- 
ciation, whose aim is to erect a great fes- 
tival play house in the Mozartean town. 


No Day Without Its Concert 


Although the prices of seats have been 
very high—individual seats for each con- 
cert costing 1,000 crowns, parquet seats 
from 200 to 500 crowns, and a box 2,700 
crowns, there has been no difficulty in dis- 
posing of them, and the material as we!l 
as the artistic success of the concerts 
may be regarded as assured. “No day 
without its concert” was the “Mozart- 
eum” motto, and was carried out to the 
letter. The second concert created a 
little musical sensation because of the 
first performance anywhere of a com- 
position by Mozart which Conductor 
Paumgartner, director of the ‘“Mozart- 
eum,” had unearthed among the institu- 
tion’s archives. There is no clue as to 
the exact time of the writing of the work, 
which is an Adagio for English horn, two 
violins and ’cello; but it is probably one 
of the master’s youthful compositions, for 
despite much charm and melody, it is not 
on a level with other things of his. There 
was also an excellent performance of 
the String Quartet in D Major by the 
Fitzner Quartet; of the well-known 
Clarinet Quintet; and of the Piano Quar- 
tet in G Minor, received with great ap- 
plause by the international audience. 


Franz Ledwinka Plays . 


On the fifth concert evening, at the 
final chamber-music concert, the Mozart 
Trio for piano, clarinet and alto was 
played by three distinguished artists: 
Franz Ledwinka, the Salzburg pianist— 
who has written an opera which will be 
produced this winter in Niirnberg— 
Behrends, the Vienna clarinetist, and 
Karl Graeser, the alto of the Fitzner 
Quartet. Ledwinka once more showed 
he deserved his reputation of being one 
of the best of Mozart players. In the 
Horn Quintet, Karl Steigler, who had the 
dominating instrument, which is sup- 
ported by the violin, two violas, and 
*cello, proved himself impermeated with 
the Mozartean spirit. In the third num- 
ber of the program, the charming Sere- 
nade in B Flat for ten wind instruments 
and contrabass, the chamber-music body 
extended itself into a small orchestra. 
Since the powerful instrumentation al- 
lows Mozart continual opportunities to 
make new combinations, the work is 
among the most delightful he has writ- 
ten. Dr. Paumgartner conducted. 


Serenade in Palace Court 


Crowds of music-lovers hastened to 
the open-air evening concert in the court 
of the archiepiscopal palace, a great 
courtyard, forty by seventy-five yards in 
size, at one end of which the musicians’ 
stands and the conductor’s podium had 
been set up. When Dr. Paumgartner 
entered, accompanied by a number of 
torch-bearing youths, he began the con- 
cert with the beautiful Serenade in D, 
whose fresh tones rose freely and pow- 
erfully to the starred skies. One had 
to admire the artists of the Vienna 
Staatsoper and the “Mozarteum.” They 
were playing by an uncertain candle- 
light, on occasion crowded by the audi- 
ence, which hemmed them in closely— 
but they were playing in Salzburg, in the 
very court which had not changed a whit 
since the day when young Amadeus 


Mozart knew it, and they were playing 
the charming wedding serenade which 
the master wrote in Salzburg in 1776, for 
the wedding of Elizabeth Haffner. 


The 


deep emotional mood of the moment 
seized upon all who were drawing bow 
across the strings of violas, basses and 
violins, blowing oboes, bassoons or 
flutes, or sounding trumpets and horns. 
Hence there was a touch of Mozartean 
joy and gladness in every up- and down- 
bow, in every breath of the winds. The 
admirably built-up work, rich in melody, 
surely was never given a more moving 
performance. Hugo Starkmann’s violin 
solo, played in masterly fashion, deserves 
mention. 


A Nocturne for Four Orchestras 


Even more delightful were the tonal 
effects produced by the Nocturne in D 
Serenade No. 8, which divided the in- 
terpreting artists into four small orches- 
tras, each made up of two violins, viola, 
bass and two horns. Dr. Paumgartner 
directed the four orchestras from the 
middle of the great court, and Mozart’s 


wonderful airs sounded now here, now 
there, to unite in a captivating unison 
of the most wonderful harmony in the 
middle of the auditorium. This deeply- 
felt nocturnal music of the great Salz- 
burger was given a tremendous ovation, 
in which Dr. Paumgartner shared. To 
his profound understanding of the spirit 
and soul of Mozart must be ascribed 
much of the Success which attended each 
and every musical event of the Mozart 
week, and of which this open-air con- 
cert seemed the culmination. 


Adolf Tandler Honored 


After the second symphony concert of 
tne Mozart Festival Week, the guest con- 
ductor, Adolf Tandler, conductor of the 
Los Angeles Symphony, in California, 
was presented by the president of the 
Festival Play House Community with -he 
last small fragment of the original foun- 
dation stone of the Mozart house, with 
hearty words of thanks and apprecia- 
tion, as a special signal of honor. This 
stone is a miniature reproduction of the 
original foundation stone, and inset with 
a bronze plate. 

The performances of Mozart operas 
which had been planned by the Festival 


Play House Community, by the Viem 
Staatsoper, having proved impossib 
owing to difficulties not to be overcon 
five performances of the old moral; 
play, “Everyman,” staged by Max Rei: 
hardt, were presented ifistead, and w: 
well attended. Performances, howev: 
of Mozart’s “Bastien et Bastienne” a 
to be given on the twentieth, twenty-fi: 
and twenty-third of this month in t}) 
natural theater in the famous Mirah: 
Park, which Otto Julius Bierbaum ha 
immortalized in one of his characterist 
poems. The title-ré!es are to be su 
by two former pupils of the “Moza) 
eum”; and that of Bastien will be tak 
by the American singer, Senta Erd, ; 
present engaged at the Stuttgart Land 


oper; while that of Bastienne will 
presented by the Hungarian, Jlon! 
Holndonner, of the Schwerin Ope: 


Both ladies were engaged for their 1 
spective operatic stages from the ope: 
school of the “Mozarteum.” Alfr 
Jerger of the Munich National Theat: 
will be the Colas. The performances | 
the little opera will be followed 

Mozart’s ballet, “‘Les Petits Riens.”’ 





Richard Strauss at Donaueschingen 
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Artists Who Participated in Recent “Chamber Music Performances for the Advance- 


ment of Contemporary Tonal Art” in Donaueschingen: 


(1) Richard Strauss, 


(2) Prince Max of Fiirstenberg, (3) Conductor Heinrich Burkard, and (4) Oper- 


atic Conductor Cortolezzi 


DONAUESCHINGEN, Aug. 19.—The 
splendid musical festival given in this 
city early in the month, thanks to the 
support of the art-loving Prince of Fiir- 
stenberg, was a great success. Among 
the new compositions presented, the Bu- 
soni pupil Philipp Jamach’s String Quin- 
tet, Op. 10, attracted attention because 


of its stylistically perfect development 
of melancholy and demoniac passion. 
String quartets by Paul Hindemith, Alois 
Haba and Wilhelm Gross, as well as 
Ernst Krenck, a Schreker disciple’s 
poetically colored Serenade for clarinet, 
violin, viola and ’cello, in two move- 


ments, were also notable novelties. Alban 
Berg’s Piano Sonata in one movement, 
Schonbergian in its dissonance; Rudolf 
Peters’ Violin Sonata, Op. 9, with a 
happy Scherzo; Arthur Willner’s six 
fugues from his fugal cycle, “Day and 
Night”; Franz Philipp’s Piano Quartet, 
Op. 138; and songs by Karl Horwitz— 
some call them “impossible’—complete 
the list of new works given. Aside from 
the composers, the Haynmann Quartet, 
Edward Erdmann, Moéckel, Rehberg, 
Dreisbach, Anna Kamfert, and Katherina 
Bosch-Méckel assisted at the concerts, 
and Richard Strauss, as honorary presi- 
dent, together with many distinguished 
colleagues, was among the listeners. 





Does Hugo Play Deserve 
Modern Opera Setting? 





ARIS, Aug. 18.—The fact that Leo 
Sachs, the composer, has obtained 
from the heirs of Victor Hugo the 


authorization to write a lyric work to 
the latter’s drama, “Les Bourgraves”— 
has, incidentally, already completed his 
score and orchestrated it—raises the 
question as to the play’s supplying a good 
libretto. The poet Heine, who witnessed 
the first production of “Les Bourgraves” 
in Paris, said: “I shall waste no words 
on the value of this clumsy and indiges- 
tible piece of work, which enters on the 
scene with all sorts of pretentions, es- 
pecially historic ones; though Hugo’s 
knowledge respecting the epoch and scene 
of action of his play is gathered solely 





from the French’ translation of 
Schreiber’s Guidebook for Travelers on 
the Rhine. . It betrays neither 
poetic fulness nor harmony . only 
stilted unnaturalness and glaring dec- 
lamation. It offers acutely angular 
wooden figures, overloaded with taste- 
less spangles, and moved by visible wires; 
a sinister play of puppets, a gross spas- 
modic aping of life, a passion which is an 
out and out lie.” It is to be hoped that 
the Sachs’ opera libretto is better than 
the original drama as Heine pictures it. 

Naples to Have a Caruso Street 

NAPLES, Aug. 17.—In the Municipal 
Council of the City of Naples, it has been 
proposed that the street in which the 
house wherein Enrico Caruso was born 
is situated be named after the famous 
singer, and be known in the future as the 
“Via Caruso.” 


South African Orchestra Plays 


DURBAN, Aug. 17.—The Capetown 0 
chestra—the only professional orchest: 
in South Africa—has given a highly su 
cessful series of concerts in connectio 
with the recent musical festival in thi 
citv. Symphonic works by  Dvoral 
Tchaikovsky, Wagner, Glazounoff an 
others were performed, and at one co: 
cert Mark Hambourg played the Tcha 
kovsky Piano Concerto in B Flat Mino: 
Otto Siedel, brother of Edward Siede|, 
at the Metropolitan, and of Mrs. Julia: 
Edwards, guaranteed a fund of £2,000 t 
insure the success of the undertaking. 
The Durban Musical Association, th: 
Natal Society for the Advancement of 
Musie and the Durban Native Choir we) 
also prominent in the festival concerts. 


Forecast 


Liverpool Philharmonic 


LIVERPOOL, Aug. 16.—A brilliant au 
tumn and winter season is forecast fo 


the Liverpool Philharmonic Orchestra 
Kussewitzky, Albert Coates, Adria) 
Boult, Ernest Ansermet,  Bronisla\ 


Szule of Warsaw, and Julius Harriso: 
will conduct; and the soloists will in 
clude Cortot, Ethel Frank, Casals, Frank 
Mullings, Siloti, the Misses Harrison. 
Thibaud, Moseiwitsch and Heming, 
programs of more than usual variety. 


Reports of Messager’s Death False 


PARiIs, Aug. 18.—The various rumors 
of the death of André Messager, the dis 
tinguished comic opera composer and 
conductor, which have been current i! 
Paris, are entirely baseless. The latest 


reports declare that his physicians have 


noticed a sensible improvement in his 
general condition, and that his early con 
valescene seems assured. 


Hempel Sensation of Vienna Season 


VIENNA, Aug. 18.—Frieda Hempel’ 
reappearance in Vienna, where she ha: 
not sung for many years, promises to b: 
the sensation of the coming season in th« 
Austrian capital. The famous singe 
will give a series of recitals and guest 
concerts in Vienna and Budapest in O: 
tober, in the course of her short Eur 
pean concert tour. 





No Tax on Instruments in Berlin 





BERLIN, Aug. 5.—For a time this cit 
had under consideration a plan to tax a 
musical instruments. This idea now ha 
been totally given up, since the Prussia 
Ministry of Finance has issued a decre: 
which forbids the levying of any tax o 
keyboard, string and wind instrument 
in view of their cultural and artist 
importance. No objection is made, how 
ever, to the taxation of mechanical pian 
and electrically played instruments, a 
well as phonographs. 


The famous La Fenice Theater i 
Venice is now devoted to operetta, a1 
the fox-trot is danced on the boards « 
which were given the operas of Rossin 
Verdi and Wagner. 
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Y VURVEY OF MUJIC IN EUROPE 


FREDEKICK H. MARTENS, Foreign Editor. 
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First London “‘Prom’” Introduces 
Jarnefelt’s ‘Promised Land’”’ Suite 





a — 








ONDON, Aug. 20.—The first “Prome- 
4 nade Concert” at Queen’s Hall, 
with all seats sold and “Promenade 
only!” the watchword, presented a pro- 
gram which was really not of the 
niebiscite order, and one work in par- 
ticular which was heard in England for 


the first time. The atmosphere was 

electric with anticipation, for could not 

the best music in the world, played by 

a 2, Pee orchestra and conducted by 
r Henry Wood, be enjoyed for the sum 
* two shillings, “including tax.” 


Hebrew Music to Finnish Play 


The novelty of the evening was Jarne- 
felt’s “The Promised Land,” an orches- 
tral suite of three numbers taken from 
the incidental music to an anonymous 
Finnish drama thus entitled. The first 
movement—it is called “The Captivity of 
Israel,” and forms the overture to the 
drama—expresses the sufferings of the 
Israelites during their slavery in Egypt. 
It secures a strangely monotonous yet 
fine effect by the super-imposition of 
melancholy melodies on a reiterated two- 
note phrase, the success of the invention 
being due to the intrinsically melodic na- 
ture of the material used. “Elitzeba’s 
Lament,” which follows, is a simply con- 
structed movement in which a solo oboe 
and clarinet enunciate the mental dis- 
tress of the heroine of the drama, to a 
pizzicato accompaniment. Here the char- 
acteristic phrases tell their tale so elo- 
quently that one hardly notices the sim- 
plicity of the means. The final move- 
ment is an “Egyptian Dance,” formal and 
more conventional in design, and ele- 
gant in its orchestration, for the com- 
poser is no cacophonist, which develops a 
brilliant climax, and brings the suite to 
a sonorous close. Though “The Promised 
Land” is hardly likely to become as popu- 
lar as the same composer’s ‘“Praelud- 
ium,” the “Egyptian Dance” has the ele- 
ments which make for wide favor, and 
will probably be much heard as an in- 
lividual number. 


Franck and Granados 


César Franck’s ballet-music to “Hulda” 
suffered from the drawback of being 
completely without the sense for the 
theater. It would be difficult to imagine 
t suecessful even with the most fan- 
tastically planned choreography; yet the 
hand of the master is revealed in not a 
few of its pages. The “Three Spanish 
Dances” of Granados, in Sir Henry 


Wood’s own brilliant orchestration were 
enthusiastically received, and Men- 
delssohn’s “A Midsummer’ Night’s 
Dream” overture was another relished 
ingredient of a fine first-night program. 


“Pagliacci” in Danish 


Of the three soloists, Carrie Tubb had 
a great success in her singing of Isolde’s 
narration to Brangdne, from the first 
act of “Tristan.” Her unique talent for 
singing difficult things with conspicuous 
ease, her perfect breath control and sense 
for phrasing, enabled her to rise to the 
dramatic heights demanded by Wagner’s 
music with triumphant mastery. Fran- 
cesco Ticciati delighted the audience with 
his crisp touch and clear playing in 
Weber’s amusingly old-fashioned Con- 
certstiick in F Minor, for piano and or- 
chestra, and Lauritz Melchior sang the 
“Vesti la Giubba” from “Pagliacci’—in 
Danish—with fervor and real warmth of 
vocal color. A new adaptation by Sir 
Henry Wood, of the Bach-Gounod ‘Ave 
Maria,” played by C. A. Crabbe, J. T. 
Cockerill and F. B. Kiddle, as_ solo 
cellist, solo harpist and organist respec- 
tively, won frenzied acclamations from 
the audience, and the whole concert rep- 
resents a most auspicious beginning for 
the Promenade season. 


Ethel Smyth Versus Newman 


Dr. Ethel Smyth does not agree with 
Ernest Newman’s strictures on some of 
the statements advanced in her book, 
“Streaks of Life,” and especially objects 
to his contention that the system of opera 
production in England is too wasteful to 
justify itself. She declares in part, in a 
letter to the Sunday Times: “My own 
belief is, to use Mr. Newman’s simile, 
that the spawning of unlimited small fry 
is necessary to the getting of a reliable 
big fish. Nor is this a tragedy, since 
many people have no use for the big 
fish and adore the small fry. . . . The 
private sifting of the gold dust from the 
sand which we all practise is one of the 
joys of culture. . . . And so with the 
nation engaged in sorting out the five 
operatic sheep from the ninety-five goats. 
To sum up, waste is really a sign of 
vigorous life. . In conclusion I do 
not claim that every bird that has flown 
through our London operatic kitchens, to 
be served up raw and bleeding, would 
have been a paragon if properly cooked. 
But I do regret that the resuscitation of 
mangled musical corpses is a miracle 
impossible to work in a country where 
opera is a commercial enterprise!” 


Notable Vienna Singer 








Richard Mayr, Bass, Who Ranks Among 
the Greatest German Operatic Artists 
of the Day. 





New German Operas to Be Given 


BERLIN, Aug. 24.—New operatic works 
are being announced for performance 
next season from various German cen- 
ters. Bernard Sekles’ “Die Hochzeit des 
Fauns,” a burlesque dream-play in three 
acts, is to be heard for the first time in 
Wiesbaden; Paul Graener’s music-drama 
“Byzanz” (he has dropped the former 
title of “Theophano”) will have its ini- 
tial presentation next January, at the 
Leipsic Stadtthea ter, on the occasion of 


the composer ’s fiftieth birthday; Her- 
man Zilcher’s three-act opera “Doctor 
EFisenbart,” libretto by von Walters- 


hausen, is another work which will be 
heard next winter; and the Hessian 
Landestheater in Darmstadt has an- 
nounced three ballet-premiéres for the 
coming season: “Ein Tanzspiel,” by 
Kranz Schreker, “Exotische Tanze” by 
Edwin Landval, and “Marion,” a three- 
act pantomime by Paul von Klenau. In- 
cidentally, the heirs of August Strind- 
berg have authorized the Cologne com- 
poser Erich Anders to set the fairytale 
“Schwanenweiss” as an opera. 

Dr. Malcolm Sargeant’ s “Impressions 
on a Windy Day,” should. be a breezy 
composition. 








German Writer Insists 
Moral Uplift Will Drive 
Wolf from Artists’ Door 


EIPSIC, Aug. 26.—Regarding the 
necessitous condition of leading Ger- 
nan musicians, Dr. George Gohler, of 
this city, declares that their distress will 
at once be alleviated when moral values 
again rise on the social exchange, when 
respectable individual once more is 
eld in greater honor than some parvenu 
fiteer official of the new trend, and 
vhen such words as liberty, honor, cour- 
age, faith and fatherland regain their 
meaning. If the German musicians, 

y their example, by  self-sacrificing 
abor in the service of true art, do their 

share in furthering the moral regenera- 

of Germany, he declares, it will no 
ger be necessary for Germans to be- 
vail either the accomplishments of the 

Revolution or the “uncanny development 

the quantity of musical trash.” 

In Broughton’s “Death of Columbine,” 

t the Glastonbury Festival, Harlequin 
sonifies Materialism, Pierrot Senti- 
ntalism, Columbine the elusive Ideal, 
1 Pantaloon the cave-man spirit 
imphing over the others. 

Che music of Satie’s “Socrate,” accord- 
to Albert Jeanneret, harks back to 
primitive polyphony of the tenth and 
enth centuries. 





a 





Alsatian Church Music Congress 
Deprecates Musical Particularism 





TRASBOURG, Aug. 21.—The recent 

Congress of Sacred Music held in this 
city was important in view of the num- 
ber and standing of the clerics attending 
it, and the opinions expressed by them. 
Abbe Paul Bayart first recalled the sacri- 
ficial ends and aims of all sacred music. 
Following him, Dom Lucine David spoke 
on art in psalmody; Amédée Gastoué dis- 
cussed the characteristics of Gregorian 
and polyphonic song; Mme. Gastoué and 
the Abbé Gleye gave their experiences as 
educators with respect to the art of 
song and voice formation; Abbé Meffray 
touched on the delicate question of the 
organization of trades’ song corpora- 
tions; Abbé Pirio dwelt on song in the 
parishes; Dom Parizot on the harmoni- 
zation of the Gregorian chant; and Abbé 
Delporte, through the medium of Abbé 
Bayart, on popular song. The various 
scholae, occupational choruses and par- 
ish choirs rivaled in zeal in presenting 
Gregorian church music, masses by Abbé 
Brun, Abbé Perruchot and M. Erb, as 
well as religious folk-songs and modern 
numbers. 


Joseph Bonnet Makes Impression 


One of the most notable events of the 
Congress, and one which made a great 
impression, was the organ concert given 


Bonnet, when Monseigneur 
Guillibert proclaimed “the illustrious 
master.” The pontifical ceremonies of 
the closing of the convocation, presided 
over by Cardinal Dubois, and at which 
a chorus of three hundred seminary 
students sang the psalms of the Tierce, 
and the Vesper psalms in unison were 
distinctively impressive. 


by Joseph 


A Monument for Charles Bordes 


In the name of Vincent d’Indy, the 
Abbé Brun asked all the scholae to aid in 
the erection of a monument to Charles 
Bordes, in Vouvray. He recalled the 
fact that long before the Motu proprio 
of Pope Pius X had been issued, Charles 
Sordes, on his own initiative, had under- 
taken the reform of church music. He 
had given up his life to it, and had died 
while engaged on the task. It was no 
more than just that a tribute be paid 
him, one which he had earned, and which 
appealed to the gratitude of all. 


Particularism Deprecated 


The Abbé Bayart, who, at the Con- 
gress of Tourcoing had been entrusted 
with the task of uniting in one large as- 
sociation all the individual groups oc- 
cupying themselves with sacred music, 
presented a report summarizing the re- 
sults of his labors. It was a question, 
said he, of creating a powerful organiza- 


tion, and not one with particularist ten- 
dencies. The individual groups could, as 
best suited them, use books stressed or 
unstressed, so long as they followed the 
conductor’s baton on days of assembly. 
A special bureau would communicate to 
each and every group the order of the 
day, which would always be in conform- 
ivy with the Motu proprio of Pope Pius 
os and its appendices, neither more nor 
ess. 





New Tonal Frame for 
BocHuM, Aug. 


Shakespeare Play 
26.—A recent perform- 
ance of Shakespeare’s ‘Merchant of 
Venice” at the Bochum Stadttheater 
served to present the new scenic music 
written for the work by the young com- 
poser and conductor, Emil Peters. It is 
modern, humorously spiced with contra- 
puntal jests, and the specifically Italian 
color is supplied by the harp. In his 
choice of material the composer has 
harked back to the music of the wander- 
ing village fiddlers of an earlier day. 
The music is especially interesting be- 
cause it emphasizes the carefree happi- 
ness on which, rather than on the serious 
Shylock episodes, the stress has been laid 
in this production. 


Barcelona Hears Breton Sextet 


BARCELONA, Aug. 25.—Two works new 
to music lovers of this city were heard 
at recent concerts here. The first, per- 
formed by the Sexteto Iberia, was the 
sextet for flute, clarinet, bassoon, horn, 
oboe and piano, of the composer Breton, 
well written and interesting, though only 
relatively so as regards its melodic 
originality. The characteristic and 
purely Spanish “Bolero” movement had 
to be repeated, and the first movemeat, 
too, was one of noble breadth and dig- 
nity. The work was well received by 
the audience. The other novelty given 
at the concert of the “Amicos de la Mu- 
sica” was the Richard Strauss Suite 
from “Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme,” 
whose performance earned such applause 
that the “‘“Fencing Lesson” movement had 
to be repeated. It was conducted by 
Pujol, who also presented a little ‘‘Idilio” 
by Barbara, which was rich in ideas, 
and technically well worked out. 





Mogu!s’ Court Paintings 
Suggest Musical Analogy 





ONDON, Aug. 26.—In Laurence Bin- 

yon’s new book, “The Court Painters 
of the Grand Moguls,” reproductions of 
forty paintings show the combination of 
a Persian origin with the Hindu mystical 
element. Musical analogy has_ been 
drawn upon to explain the merging of 
factors. “At a time when Mogul art 
was at its best and when Hindu art was 
taking a new lease of life, there were 
born in Italy, in the same year, two com- 
posers. One, Corelli, was the friend of 
Cardinal Ottoboni and author of the de- 
precatory remark to the tempestuous 
Hiindel: “But, my dear Saxon, this mu- 
sic is in the French style, which I do not 
understand!” He wrote for strings, ina 
dry, concise, lucid, aristocratic way, so as 
to bring out their singing power; he laid 
a firm foundation for future violinists, 
and appealed strongly to the musician’s 
sense of form. The other, Steffani, rose 
from a poor choir boy to be an ambas- 
sador and then, like no other artist, a 
bishop. He wrote for voices in such a 
way as to delight singers, but still more 
musicians; his counterpoint is cogent, his 
variety of invention inexhaustible; he 
makes music into a natural, human, dra- 
matic thing, part of a world which 
contain for him other interesting things 
such as mathematics, philosophy, theo- 
logy and, above all, friends. It is some 
such contrast as this which is resolved 
when the Persian and Hindu strains meet 
in these pictures.” 

English phonograph companies report 
that records of the music of Wagner, 
Stravinsky and the Russian composers 
seem most in favor at the present time. 


In Corsica the répertoire seems to con- 
sist of only two pieces, both of which 
are now raging there, the “Ritorno a 
Sorrento” and Toselli’s “Serenata.” 
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FACTS about 


FRANCES NASH 


American Pianist 


One standard for all concerts—revealing genuine pianistic 





genius, polished art, exquisite tone and color and interpreta- 
tions of authority vitalized by keen individual appreciation. 


Five seasons in the concert field and has post- 





poned only four appearances. 


Has toured the United States and South 





America and appeared as soloist with— 















N. Y. Philharmonic Orchestra (twice) 

N. Y. Symphony Orchestra 

Chicago Symphony Orchestra 

Boston Symphony Orchestra (twice) 

St. Louis Symphony Orchestra 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra (twice) 
Kansas City Symphony Orchestra 

New Haven Symphony Orchestra 

Tri-City Symphony Orchestra 


Several European Orchestras 





(4) RETURNS from Europe, January Ist, 
1922 
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Chickering 


Piano 


Am pico 
Records 
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Direction: EVELYN HOPPER $3 st Aeolian Hall, New York 
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Danise Returns from Appearances 
in Opera in South American Cities 


PLU LER Coe 





ment has the agreeable habit of buying 
up tickets to the operatic performances 
and giving them to charitable institu- 
tions, it has made itself disliked by exil- 
ing nearly 400 aristocratic families. One 
of the exiles appears at the left of Mr. 
Danise in the photograph which was 
made of his Panama hunting party. 

Two novelties at the Metropolitan this 
winter will have Mr. Danise in the cast, 
“Roi d’Ys” and “Snegourotchka.” He is 
to make his American concert début 
with a recital in the Town Hall on Co- 
lumbus Day, Oct. 12. 


Elsa Warde Plans 


Concerts Following 


an S| 


Stadium Appearance 


VACHE TANNIN 
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Brooklyn Promised Grand Opera Series 
at Popular Prices 


Under the direction of Alfredo Sal- 
maggi, the Brooklyn Opera Company is 
scheduled to give a series of grand operas 
at popular prices at the Academy of 
Music, Brooklyn, beginning on Sept. 17, 
with “Cavalleria” and “Pagliacci.” Ni- 
cola Zerola is cast for the réie of Canio 
in the latter work, Leone Ronconi, a 
Russian baritone, is to be heard as Tonio, 
and Irene Welsh, an American soprano, 
as Nedda. To Antonio Serafin will fall 
the part of Alfio in “Cavalleria” and Fe- 
lice Valbuena will be heard as Santuzza. 
The orchestra of sixty will be under the 
leadership of Ontonio Pagammucci. 














| Edith Bennett in Two Recitals at 
| Lake Placid 

| Edith Bennett, soprano, gave a_ suc- 
{ 

| 


cessful recital at Lake Placid, N. Y., on 
Aug. 5. Another appearance was de- 
manded a few days later by music lovers 
of the colony. Miss Bennett is at work 
ranged by the President of Panama, and on her programs for the forthcoming 
the four hours’ trip to the River Rio season which will include recitals in Chi- 





Giuseppe Danise, Metropolitan Opera Company Baritone, on an Alligator Hunt in 
Panama. Mr. Danise Is the Third Figure from the Left 


( NE of the first of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company’s stars to return to 


Elsa Warde, Soprano 





Out of the many applicants who were 
heard in the Aeolian Hall 





auditions at 


New York is Giuseppe Danise, the bari- 
tone, who made a brilliant début with the 


company last season. Mr. Danise ar- 
rived on the Santa Ana on Aug. 29, 
after many interesting experiences 1n 


Havana, Cuba, and Lima, Peru, where 
he appeared in opera. He had left New 
York for Havana last May. Singing 
Hamlet and Otello, he found the Cubans 
a music-loving people, who, however, are 
not yet deeply interested in the music of 
Wagner, Strauss or the moderns. Their 
preference is for the Latin Verdi. 

On his way to Lima, Mr. Danise 


Bayamo was made by motor launch. The 
muddy banks of this narrow tropical 
stream are a favorite lounging place for 
alligators. It is customary to attack the 
animal while he sleeps, but seeing a par- 
ticularly large and inviting alligator in 
mid-stream, Mr. Danise decided to leave 
the launch and pursue the eighteen-foot 
prey by canoe. His unconventional 
method proved successful, and with the 
aid of others of his party he contrived a 
noose and dragged the creature ashore. 

After eight days in Panama, Mr. 
Danise went on to Lima. There he 


cago, Boston, Cleveland and New York. 


McCall Lanham at Atlantic City 

Among the musicians summering in 
Atlantic City have been McCall Lan- 
ham, New York vocal teacher, and his 
bride. Mr. Lanham’s teaching activities 
this season as in the past will be divided 
between his private studio in New York, 
the American Institute of Applied Mu- 
sic, the Seudder School, and ‘the Chevy 
Chase School of Washington, D. C. He 
will present several of his artist-pupils 


this summer in the competition held by 
the committee of those interested in the 
Stadium concerts, Elsa Warde, soprano, a 
pupil of Osear Saenger, was chosen as 
one of a few to make their appearances 
Miss 
Warde was soloist on the evening of Aug. 
9, when, with Victor Herbert conducting, 
she sang the Micaela aria from “Car- 
men” and achieved.a marked success. 

Last spring she gave a recital at Mr. 
Saenger’s studio before an audience of 


as soloists at the Stadium concerts. 


stopped in Panama, where he went hunt- 


sang in “Otello,” “Hamlet,” “Tosca” and 
ing alligators. A luncheon party was ar- 


in a recital at Wanamaker’s Auditorium 
“Barber of Seville.” Though the govern- 


invited guests. She will be heard in re- 
in the early fall. 


cital and concert this season. 
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Hundreds of Students Now 
Holding Prominent Posi- 
tions in the United States 


Results of Study at the 
Guilmant Organ School 
Speak for Themselves 

















Four Free Scholarships for the 


A limited number of private 
Full Course, offered to deserv- 


students will be accepted bv 


WILLIAM C. CARL 


will 
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ing students by the Hon. and 
Mrs. Philip Berolzheimer. Ex- 


oe | individual 
aminations Oct. 7th. . 


who receive 


ASQUUUALAAL UMLAAITT 


Organ lessons during the 


Full Course includes The Or- 


school year of thirty weeks. 
gan, Harmony, Counterpoint. 











5 | ‘2 ° . ryy , . ® 49. 1 en am. 
2 | Composition, Improvisation. The Artist’s Course, with 
| Hymnology, Service - playing, private Organ lessons under 


Choir Conducting, Boy Choir Dr. Carl, will begin Tuesday. 











Training, Organ Tuning, Organ ' October Eleventh and continue 
Recitals. YY 
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during the season. 
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Send for New Prospectus DR. WILLIAM C. CARL Facilities for Organ Practice 


Fall Term Begins October 11th. 17 East Eleventh St., New York | 
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: 3146 Euclid Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 


MUSICAL 
DIRECTOR 


Fall Term Opens Monday, October Third 


LOCATION: 


Located midway between New York and Chicago in 
= one of the most musical and progressive cities of 
America, the Institute offers complete courses in all 


WAT 


branches of music under a carefully selected faculty 


of artist teachers. 


DIRECTION: 


Under the personal supervision of Mr. Bloch the study 
of theoretical and applied music affords the amateur. 
the beginner and the advanced student unusual op- 
portunity to obtain the utmost results from intensive 
study. 


INSTRUCTION: 


All instruction is given with a view to equipping the 
student to fill in the most practical manner the sphere 
in music for which his talents fit him. 


MASTER CLASSES: 


Andre de Ribaupierre, the distinguished Swiss violin- 
ist, pupil of Gorski and Ysaye, will conduct a master 
class of advanced pupils and professional players. 
He will also receive a limited number of advanced 
private pupils. 


DALCROZE: 


A department of Dalcroze Eurythmics under Mr. Jean 
Binet, an accredited graduate and teacher from the 
famous Dalcroze School in Geneva, Switzerland, offers 
unequaled advantages in the study of Eurythmics. 
Classes will be formed for teachers, young children 
and regularly enrolled students of the Institute. 


PRIVILEGES: 


Free privileges accorded regular students include 
classes in ensemble playing, chorus singing, lectures 
on the Appreciation of Music and the History of 
Music, concerts during the season of 1921-1922 by 
members of the faculty and by the London, the Letz, 
the Flonzaley and the Cleveland Quartets and illus- 
trated piano recitals by Mr. Guy Maier. 


The opportunity is given students of Composition to 
attend special rehearsals of the Cleveland Orchestra 
and Institute pupils receive a discount on season 
tickets to Symphony concerts. 


FACULTY: 


THEORY AND CompositonN—Ernest Bloch, Roger H. 
Sessions, Hubbard Hutchinson. 


PiaNo—Nathan Fryer, Beryl Rubinstein, Emma 
Banks, Dorothy Price, Frances Kortheuer, Ruth M. 
Edwards. 


Strincs—Louis Edlin, Andre de Ribaupierre, Victor 
de Gomez, Carlton Cooley, Ruth H. Willian. 


OrcAN—Edwin Arthur Kraft, F.A.G.O. 
Voice—Hubert Linscott. 


ORCHESTRAL DEPARTMENT—First players from the 
Cleveland Orchestra give instruction in harp, flute, 
oboe and all other orchestral instruments. 


KNSEMBLE—Nathan Fryer, Victor de Gomez. 


DaLcrozE EurytTHmics—Jean Binet. 


ENROLMENT: 


Enrolment opens September first for all classes and 


courses. 


Apply to MRS. FRANKLYN B. SANDERS, Executive Director 
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Chicage Engagement 
Bars Edward Johnson 
from La Scala Opera 











Edward Johnson with Scandiani, Director 
of La Scala, at the Stage Door of the 
Famous Opera House in Milan 


Edward Johnson, tenor of the Chicago 
Opera, who has been spending the sum- 
mer in Italy with his accompanist, 
Elmer Zoller, recently received an offer 
to ereate the leading tenor roéle in 
Pizzetti’s new opera “Deborah” .at La 
Seala, Milan. The offer also included 
appearances in “Parsifal,’” ‘‘Meister- 
singer,” and “Tristan und Isolde”’ Mr. 
Johnson was summoned to Milan by 
Scandiani, Director of La Scala, who 
had heard that he was in Italy from 




















Mascagni. Owing to Mr. Johnson’s 
contract with the Chicago Opera Asso- 
ciation, and the concerts in America 
booked for him by the Wolfsohn Bureau, 
he was compelled to reject the offer. 

Mr. Johnson was an auditor at an 
outdoor performance of Mascagni’s 
latest opera, “Il Piccolo Marat” in the 
Roman arena at Verona, with the com- 
poser conducting, and Lazaro in the lead- 
ing tenor réle. During the performance, 
Mr. Johnson was welcomed by his old 
friends who had known him as Edoardo 
di Giovanni in the days of his Italian 
successes. 


MACDERMID PLANS CONCERTS 


Chicago Composer Disposes of Publishing 
Rights—Will Tour with Sybil Sammis 


CHICAGO, Sept. 3.—In order to de- 
vote himself to composition and to ap- 
pearances in concert, James G. MacDer- 
mid, the well-known Chicago composer- 
pianist, has entered into an arrangement 
with F. J. A. Forster, the music pub- 
lisher, by which the latter will have ex- 
clusive publication rights to his composi- 
tions for a number of years. The works 
of Mr. MacDermid include many favor- 
ably known sacred songs. Others appro- 
priate to recital programs have been 
used by Alda, Claussen, Middleton, 
Cyrena Van Gordon and John McCor- 
mack. At the recent Chicago Pageant 
of Progress, a chorus of 10,000 voices 
sang a patriotic composition by the com- 
poser. 

Mr. MacDermid will continue to make 
joint appearances with his wife Sybil 
Sammis, soprano. Their concert tours 
in the past have included appearances 
with noted organizations of the West, 
including the Seattle Symphony Orches- 
tra, the Kansas City, Mo., Schubert So- 
ciety, and the great Temple Choir of Salt 
Lake City. 





WHITFIELD, N. H.—William F. Hoff- 
man’s Orchestra gave a concert at Moun- 
tain View House, being enthusiastically 
received by a large audience. Mrs. Cath- 
erine Neus of New York, contralto, was 
the principal soloist, singing a group 
of modern works. She was assisted by 
Arthur Severn, ’cellist; Miss E. Beryle, 
nianist, and Andrea del Vecchio, flautist. 
Edward Fischer was the accompanist. 











“e 


y ness of his artistic ideals. 
dinarily satisfying.” 


Fascinated by Lure of Catskills, 
Galli-Curci Plans Mountain Home 





RCHITECTS are drawing plans for a 
beautiful country home for Mme. 


Amelita Galli-Curci, which will be 
erected at Highmount, N. Y., in the Cats- 
kills. The view from her new home site 
is one of the most attractive in the 
mountains along the Hudson and will 
lend itself readily to the hand of the 
landscape gardener, who will turn it 
into one of the show places of that sec- 
tion. 

In order to be sure of ample space 
about her home, Mme. Galli-Curci pur- 
chased 188 acres. Looking down from 
the elevation on which the house will be 
erected, is a natural terrace on which 
the prima donna plans to lay out a pri- 
vate golf course. 

This summer, as well as last, Mme. 
Galli-Curci has occupied the Julia Mar- 
lowe cottage at Highmount and she has 
become thoroughly enamored of that 
section of the country. 

Two concerts only have claimed the 
attention of the singer this summer. 
One was at Winona Lake, Ind., on Aug. 
16,/ and the other at Ocean Grove on 
Aug. 20. At each of these she drew her 
usual large audience. The Winona Lake 
concert was a return engagement, the 
prima donna having sung there last 
summer. This place, which is the home 
of Billy Sunday, in whose tabernacle the 
concert was held, is forty miles distant 
from Fort Wayne and South Bend. 
Those who attended motored in from 
miles around, and of the reported $10,- 
000 house, nearly half was sold on the 





Amelita Galli-Curci and Her Husband, 


Homer Samuels, Enjoy Summer 
Months in the Catskills 
day of the concert. Several thousand 


people were unable to secure tickets at 
the last moment. 





Vecsey to Open American Season at Car- 
negie Hall in November 


Ferenc Vecsey, violinist, has been ap- 
pearing in a concert tour in Northern 
Europe since the completion of his sensa- 
tional visit to South America in the 
spring and early summer. His plans 
were to spend a vacation in the United 
States following his South American 
tour, but the demand in Europe, follow- 
ing his triumphs there a year ago, led 
to his present engagements. His Ameri- 


ALEXANDER 


GUNN 


cA Young Modernist 
of the Piano 


THE OPINIONS OF THREE GREAT CRITICS: 
PHILIP HALE: 


“Mr. Gunn is an excellent exponent of the modern school. 
delicacy, the charm of touch, that are requisite for setting forth tonal 
impressions,” 


H. T. PARKER says: 


Here were the utmost economy of means and precision of stroke, a clear 
sense of design, a cunning adjustment of detail and of progress. 
of this seeming prose rose the beauty and the emotion of sound as music, 
the sense of communicated imagery and warming mood.” 


/ SIGMUND SPAETH says: 


“Alexander Gunn is young. Therefore he appreciates the true spirit of 
] modern music. But he is also mature in experience and in the high serious- 
The combination is significant and extraor- 


can season will begin with a concert at 
Carnegie Hall on Nov. 1. 


CINCINNATI, Sevt. 3.—A _ state akin 
to chaos characterizes to-day the world’s 
art, as well as its political life, said 
James M. Beck, Solicitor General, speak- 
ing before the American Bar Associa- 
tion here recently. “In music,” he said 
in passing, “the fundamental canons 
have been thrown aside and discord has 
replaced harmony. Its culmination, 
jazz, is a musical crime.” 
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Chickering Piano 


Ampico Recordings 


Personal Representative 


JEAN WISWELL 


437 Fifth Avenue 


Management—H. GODFREY TURNER, 1400 Broadway, N. Y. City 


New York City 
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CONSERVATORY HALL AND ADMINISTRATION BUILDING 














OTOKAR SEVCIK 
The World’s Greatest Violin Teacher 


























JOHN OU INE, 





Master Courses 
Graduate Courses 
Special Courses 


Faculty of over Forty Instructors including 
Ten Master Teachers 
Ten Buildings, including Auditorium, Residence 
Halls, Gymnasium, Studio Buildings, 
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MUSIC FEATURES PLANNED 
FOR WORCESTER FESTIVAL 


New York Symphony and Noted Soloists 
Engaged for Sixty-third 
Annual Event 


WoRCESTER, MAss., Sept. 3.—Plans 
.ve been completed for the sixty-third 
Worcester Music Festival to be held in 
fechanics’ Hall from Oct. 3 to 7. The 
horal works that will be heard this 
vear are “The Pilgrim’s Progress” by 
Edgar Stillman Kelley, and “The 
Damnation of Faust” by Berlioz. Owing 


to conflicting dates the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra will be unable to appear. The 
management announces the engagement 
of sixty leading musicians of the New 
York Symphony. Nelson P. Coffin will 
.e festival leader and Rene Pollain, as- 
sistant conductor of the New York Sym- 
phony, will act as associate conductor, 
sueceeding Dt. Thaddeus Rich. 

Artists engaged for the festival are 
Rosa Ponselle, Estelle Liebling, Ottilie 
Schillig and Grace Kerns, 
George Meader and Judson House, 
tenors; Arthur Middleton, Fred Patton, 
Charles R. Gallagher and Harold Land, 
basses and baritones. 

There will be five concerts, beginning 
on Wednesday evening, Oct. 5, with 
“The Damnation of Faust” as the open- 
ing attraction. Thursday afternoon, 
Oct. 6, there will be a symphony concert 
with Estelle Liebling, soprano, as solo- 
ist, and a performance of “The Pilgrim’s 
Progress” in the evening. Ottilie Schil- 
lig will be soloist at the symphony con- 
cert on Friday afternoon, Oct. 7, and 





the evening performance will be given ' 


with Rosa Ponselle and Arthur Middle- 
ton as soloists. The festival chorus of 
350 voices will be heard, and there will 
also be a chorus of school children under 
the direction of Charles I. Rice. 





Miss Gunn Plays Twice in Glen Cove 


GLEN Cove, L. I., Aug. 30.—Two pro- 
grams have featured the playing of 
Kathryn Platt Gunn here recently. At 
Ralph Horace Sprague’s readings of “The 
Red Robe” by Brieux, Miss Gunn played 
numbers calculated to relieve’ the 
gloomy atmosphere of the play. At the 
first of the readings she presented a 
Romance by D’Ambrosio, a Barcarolle 
by Macmillan, a Cramer-Brown Ron- 
dino, Kreisler’s ““Liebesfreud” and “Tam- 
bourin Chinois,” and the Drigo-Auer 
“Valse Bluette.” Her second list had ar- 
rangements of Negro Spirituals, Gard- 


sopranos; 


ner’s “From the Canebrake,” a Dvorak- 
Kreisler Slavonic Dance, Friml’s “Rus- 
sian Lullaby” and Sarasate’s “Gypsy 
Airs.” 





Lake Placid Hears 
the Ross Davids in 
Recital with Pupil 








Mr. Mrs. Ross David, New York 


Teachers, with Their Pupil, 


and 
Voice 
Marguerite Gale, at Lake Placid 


LAKE PLAcID, N. Y., Aug. 27.—Dur- 
ing their stay here at the camp of their 
pupil, Marguerite. Gale, soprano, Mr. 
and Mrs. Ross David, voice teachers of 
New York, assisted her in a concert for 
the benefit of the Whiteface Inn Tuber- 
culosis Fund. Max Barr, violinist, also 
took part in the program. Mr. David’s 
tenor voice proved its quality in three 
song groups. Miss Gale’s lyric soprano 
was employed with artistic simplicity in 
two groups. An excerpt from “Tosca” 
was given with admirable effect by the 
two singers. .This, as well as Leroux’ 
“Le Nil,” which Miss Gale sang with 
a violin obbligato by Mr. Barr, was re- 
demanded, and several extras had to be 
given. Mrs. David played the accom- 
paniments throughout with individual 
charm, and as both composer and lyricist 
of “Honeysuckle,” sung by Miss Gale, 
and “Revelation,” sung by Mr. David, 
she was received with marked cordiality. 

Mr. and Mrs. David were also heard 
in recitals with Priscilla Baynes, Sydney 
Shaar and Harry Browne. 


BAY VIEW SUMMER COURSE 
ENDS WITH FOUR CONCERTS 





Many Soloists Heard in Final Perform- 
ances of University School 
of Music 

Bay VIEW, MICH., Sept. 3.—Four fes- 
tival concerts brought to a close the 
summer course of the University School 
of Music on Aug. 18 and 19. The first 
was given by Allen Spencer, 
pianist, and Florence Halberg, contralto. 
Henry Doughty Tovey was the accom- 
panist. Soloists at the second perform- 


ance were Orpha Kendall Holstman, and 
Marian Saville, sopranos; Altyn Elliott, 
violinist; Henry Doughty Tovey, organ- 
ist; F. Dudleigh Vernor, pianist, and 
the Assembly Quartet composed of 
Louise Miller, soprano; Florence Hal- 
berg, contralto; Elwin Smith, tenor, and 
Clayton Quast, baritone. 

An orchestral program was given at 
the third concert under the leadership 
of William F. Duesinger, head of the 
violin department. A quartet composed 
of Mr. Duesinger, first violin; Christine 
Vickery, second violin; Cecil Smith, 
viola, and Bernard Rosser, ’cello, was 
heard. Mary Langley sang a few num- 
bers accompanied by Gladys Amerine. 

The soloists at the final performance 
were Mrs. Lillian Dyer, soprano; Louise 
Schellschmidt Koehne, harpist; Gutherie 
Hassell, Henry Doughty Tovey and 
Gladys Amerine, pianists; Altyn Elliott, 
violinist; the Assembly Quartet, and the 
University Choir. During the summer 
session, the Assembly Quartet appeared 
in many concerts and sang at the Audi- 
torium Sunday services, and appeared 
with the choir in the performance of a 
number of choral works. On Sunday, 


concert 


* Aug. 14, the program consisted of ex- 


cerpts from Mendelssohn’s “Elijah.” 
Mrs. Leon Chichester, soprano, was solv- 
ist at the Auditorium concert on Sun- 
day, Aug. 27. The programs were given 
under the direction of Robert G. Mc- 
Cutchan, head of the University School. 
E. M. S. 


Creatore Presents “Damnation of Faust” 
in Montreal 


MONTREAL, CAN., Sept. 3.—Creatore’s 
season at Dominion Park has drawn 
large audiences during the summer en- 
gagement. A _ special performance of 
“The Damnation of Faust” had to be 
repeated, owing to the enormous attend- 
ance at the first presentation. 

Ellen Ballon, pianist, has returned to 





Montreal from the Adirondacks, and 
expects to leave soon for her New York 
season. George M. Brewer, the Mon- 
treal organist, is at present on a ramble 
through Spain, studying musical condi- 
tions there. BF. 





Marjorie Squires, 
Chautauqua Soloist, 


Plans N. Y. Debut 








Rene Pollain and Marjorie Squires at 


. Chautauqua 
CHAUTAUQUA, N. Y., Aug. 28.—Un- 
usual success was achieved by Marjorie 


Squires, contralto, in her appearances as 
soloist with the New York Symphony 
here. During her stay she was photo- 
graphed with Rene Pollain, who has been 
conducting the orchestra. Miss Squires 
has gone under the management of S. 
Hurok of New York and expects to make 
her metropolitan recital début on Oct. 29. 


Carre Louise Dunning has closed a 
large and enthusiastic class in Chicago. 
She will open her New York class in 
the Dunning System on Sept. 20. 
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Telephone 
SCHUYLER 5889 


THE 


HERBERT WITHERSPOON 
VOCAL STUDIOS 


44 West 86th Street, New York 


PULA UULATT ALLL 


Will Open on Monday, September 26th 


Mr. Witherspoon and his assistant teachers will 
be at the Studios on Wednesday, September 
21st, to receive new pupils. 


Miss MINNIE LIPLICH, Secretary 
Miss GRACE O’BRIEN, Asst. Secretary 
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OPERA INTIME 


F two English experiments in opera intime it 

would seem that the venture which more near- 
ly justified its appellation was the one concerning 
which. Americans have heard the least. Musical 
Opinion of London regards the Aeolian Hall season 
in the metropolis as “a sad failure,” artistically, but 
has no small sum of praise for the similar under- 
taking in Birmingham. Choice of operas, the man- 
ner of singing them, the nature of the auditoriums 
and the staging permitted by the available stage 
accoutrements are contrasted, with the balance in 
favor of Birmingham as against London. 

From this distance it would seem that “Cosi Fan 
Tutte,” given in Birmingham, should adapt itself 
to the purposes of opera intime far better than 
“Pagliacci,” one of the London undertakings (there 
was no room, a reviewer tells us, for the big 
drum!); and that “Il Matrimonio Segreto” would 
fill the bill better than “Pique Dame.” But “The 
Barber of Seville,” sung in London, is no further 
from the goal than “Don Pasquale,” given at Bir- 
mingham, and if the London stage facilities had 
been equal to those at Birmingham it should have 
met the needs of opera in miniature quite as well. 
“Bastien and Bastienne,” the other London work, 
was an excellent choice, as New Yorkers who heard 
it a few seasons ago will attest, though a London 
writer described it as not an opera at all but a 
tableau vivant. Of the merits of Boughton’s “Im- 
mortal Hour,” the English work sung at Birming- 
ham, America has remained in darkest ignorance. 

One feature of the Birmingham performances 
was the use of a local chorus. This suggests that 





the experiment, tried in this country with varying 
results, of engaging well-known principals for per- 
formances otherwise given by home talent, would 
bear more promise of success if smaller and more 
intimate operas were chosen. 

Vladimir Rosing, the Russian sponsor of the 
London season, is to visit America soon on a con- 
cert tour, but there has been nothing to indicate 
that he contemplates a repetition of his English 
venture in this country. It is difficult to prophesy 
what the financial outcome of a season of opera 
intime in New York would be, but there is no gain- 
saying that there are a considerable number of 
music lovers who have had a hunger in their hearts 
for some such dainty and refreshing fare ever 
since “The Impresario” and “Bastien and Bas- 
tienne” opened a new-old vista to them five years 
ago. The rejoicing with which “The Secret of 
Suzanne” was received at the time of its unex- 
pected revival at the Metropolitan last season can 
be construed as an expression of this unfilled want, 
and may explain the Metropolitan’s prospective re- 
vival of “Cosi Fan Tutte,” which, on its face, seems 
too small a work for the vast reaches of so huge an 
opera house. 
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THE LAP BEHIND 


HATEVER may be said of his compositions 
and his philosophies, there is nothing of the 
mystagogue in Cyril Scott’s analysis of his public. 
Without the faintest suggestion of incense-burn- 
ing, he puts into the most direct English his 
thoughts on the receptive and assimilative capaci- 
ties of his audiences, critical or otherwise. A re- 
cent and illuminative examples of his ratiocinations 
in argumentative prose is an article from his pen 
in the August Htude. The burden of it is that “the 
worthy musical burgher” is always a lap behind, 
and that to write music which pleases him is to be 
a mediocrity. 

Mr. Scott would have us believe that the very 
man who to-day accepts Strauss but not the post- 
Straussians, would, if moved back into the latter 
half of the last century, have enjoyed Wagner and 
shuddered at Strauss. Carried further back, he 
would have extolled Beethoven and groaned over 
Wagner. If projected yet further into the past, he 
would have been found among those who gloried in 
Mozart, but shied at Beethoven. 

All this, the English composer tells us, is not a 
matter of mind, but of temperament—the tempera- 
ment of the worthy being who can enjoy only what 
has become conventional and habitual, giving 
pleasure because it is ingratiatingly reiterative and 
thus can be accepted without “intellectual incon- 
venience.” Then, there is that contrasting and 
antipodal temperament which assumes (and cor- 
rectly, according to Mr. Scott), that to be easily 
understood is to be repetitious, formalized, imita- 
tive, and hence, mediocre. 

If this is wholly and not just partially true, the 
world must always live, musically, in the past, since 
it must understand what it hears, assimilate it and 
enjoy it. Only the octogenarian may expect to have 
his works appreciated in his own time, and no rela- 
tively young composer need expect to acquire 
popularity such as, for instance, seems to have come 
to Mr. Scott. 





NGLAND will admit Chaliapine, the cables tell 

us, if he confines his activities solely to singing 
for the benefit of his starving compatriots. Nota 
fe » Americans would be willing to risk uncondi- 
tionally any preachments the giant Russian bass 
may be yearning to make in behalf of the Soviets, 
if by so doing they could hear him in “Boris” and 
some of his other continental successes. 





_ 
> 





+ “greatest conductor available” is to be en- 
gaged to lead the Stadium Orchestra in next 
summer’s concerts. With the choice thus limited, 
the name of the man might as well be announced 
at once, since any one of about ten of our best 
known masters of the baton can say offhand, 
modesty permitting, just whom the description 
fits. 
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ISCHA ELMAN says he played programs in 

Japan of such severity that he would never 
dare offer them in New York, and then speaks of 
the courtesy and curiosity of his audiences. 
Courtesy and curiosity have explained many an- 
other human phenomenon and, besides, Tokio 
doesn’t have to harken to a hundred fiddlers’ con- 
certs in a year. 
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Not a Political Mass Meeting, But Milan’s Way o! 
Honoring a Favorite Violinist 


When Vasa Prihoda made his reappearance in Mila 
after his tour of America last season, the young Czec! 
violinist was the center of a number of demonstrations 
of which the photograph reproduced here presents an 
example. Prihoda, standing in the center of the car 
riage, is being greeted by a throng of enthusiastic 
Italians. It was in Italy that Prihoda, who is to return 
to America in October, was hailed as “a new Paga- 
nini.” 


Ivogiin.—Chicago opera circles have heard a report 
that Maria Ivogiin has become the wife of Karl Erb, 
tenor. The romance is said to have had its inception 
during the appearances of both artists at the Munich 
Opera. 


Barlow.—Howard Barlow, the composer, six of whose 
songs will shortly be brought out by the Composer's 
Music Corporation, is working on a piano concerto 
which he reports as being well under way. Mr. Bai 
low spent the summer at his home in Portland, Ore., 
and will return to New York early this month. 


Pertile—When the brilliant fiesta commemorating 
Mexico’s attainment of independence, with its attend 
ant operatic season, has closed in late October, repor' 
has it that Aureliano Pertile, the Italian tenor, wil! 
come north, upon invitation, to enter the august por 
tals of the Metropolitan. Gatti-Casazza has not made 
formal announcement of an engagement. 


Lipkowska.—Another opera singer has succumbed 
to the lure of the screen, according to a news an- 
nouncement which states that Lydia Lipkowska, now 
singing in “The Merry Widow,” is to be the star of 
a film production next year of “The Snow Maiden,” in 
which she has sung in her native Russia and for which 
she was engaged by the Chicago Opera Association. 


Koshetz—At the all-Russian program given recentl) 
in the Lewisohn Stadium, New York, it fell to Victor 
Herbert, the conductor, to announce an encore sung by 
Nina Koshetz, the soloist, who will be a member of 
the Chicago Opera Association this season. Mr. Her 
bert humorously told the audience that he could read 
the score, but that the Russian title was too much fo) 
him. So the singer herself translated it to the audi- 
ence as “The Cry of the Russian Soul,” otherwise th: 
“Vocalise” of Rachmaninoff. 


Lehmann.—Never to have heard Caruso sing seem 
more like the plight of some person stranded in Terra 
del Fuego or Lapland than of one who has lived all he: 
life in the swirl of musical activity. Yet Lilli Lehmam 
told a Berlin newspaper man, at the time of the great 
tenor’s passing, that it had been her misfortune neve! 
to have been present at.the opera or at a concert whe! 
Caruso sang. She added that his records were known 
to her, however, and that his voice and art, as thus 
perpetuated, amazed her ceaselessly. 


Rozsa.—Among the singers of the Metropolita: 
Opera Company who have remained in America for the 
summer is Louis (Lazlos) Rozsa, the Hungarian bari 
tone, who is to make his American début in the ap 
proaching season. While it is understood that his en 
gagement was especially for Wagnerian roles, he is 
also familiar with the baritone parts in numerous Ita! 
ian works, and it is said that some of his most pro 
nounced successes abroad, where he has had a caree! 
extending over fifteen years, have- been in the Verd 
operas. 

Clarke.—When the announcement was made at Pitts 
field, Mass., that Rebecca Clarke, the English viola 
player and composer, had again been accorded hon 
orable mention in the Berkshire chamber musi 
contest, Miss Clarke was in Pittsfield, the guest of 
Gertrude Watson. She will spend the winter in New 
York, teaching and’ playing, and will return to England 
in February to rejoin the Classical Quartet which she 
and May Muckle, the ’cellist, organized in London i! 


the spring. Others in the quartet are Adila Aranyi, 


great-niece of Joachim, playing a Stradivarius which h¢ 
gave her, and Fannie Wadsworth. 
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Scotia and Leoncavallo 
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A attain scene, who 
signs the potent initials G. E. M. to his 
contribution, notes a fearful instance of 
lese majesty. “In the interests of musi- 

| knowledge,” he writes, “I hasten to 
send you this. Recently a New York 
daily’s society news (or obscurantist?) 
hound reported that at a recent musicale 
at Southeasthampton, Mme. . 
sang an arrangement of ‘Loch Lomond’ 
from ‘Pagliacci’ !” 

Well, by way of getting a full eve- 
ning’s entertainment from these brief 
works, why not judicious interpolation? 
Many revered composers themselves have 
arrested not the prima donna for mutila- 
tion, but the action of their operas, in 
order to insert a Favorite of the Concert 
Hall. We append suitable folk melodies 
which might very well add atmosphere, 
not to say variety, to the répertoire: 

“Auld Lang Syne” in “Bohéme,” Act 
III. 

“Home Sweet Home” 
Act II. 

“Flow Gently, Sweet Afton” 
gold,” Scene I 

“Sally in Our Alley” in 
scene. 


in “Traviata,” 
in “Rhine- 
“Aida,” first 
a. i 


We've Suffered It, Too! 


Much do we suffer in silence during 
the course of a season. We mean that 
we are silent while we endure, what- 
ever shriek-marks our perturbed brow 
may ofttimes suggest. It isn’t always 
because the tenor foozles his tee shot and 
takes three puts on the green for the 
first C. Pardon the metaphor, but it’s 
summer in New York and we are 
chained to the column. We can’t help it 
if we do think now and then on our 
corroding mashie and the high cost of 
mid-irons. We have our human lapses 


Counterp oint 








es 


when we regard Jim Barnes with wor- 
shipful eye and temporarily forget 
Caruso; when we think Jock the Hutch 
is as important as Mary Garden in 
Chicago’s scheme of things! Funny how 
golf will lead folk astray. We were 
about to remark that our confréres in 
London suffer as much as we do, in 
season—and out, probably. But they 
don’t always restrain themselves. This 
from Musical Record: 
The program promised 
Brahms, 

Debussy, Elgar, Schumann, Scott; 
The music lover rubbed his palms 

And leaned back to enjoy the lot. 
“Piano, voice and violin,” 
Said he, “delight my soul within.” 
And by anticipation stirred, 
He listened; this was what he heard: 





Grieg and 


He heard the shuffling tramp of feet 

As late arrivals sought their rows; 
The slam of many a tip up seat; 

The groans evoked by wounded toes. 
He heard the hissing, whispered joke; 
The rustling clothes of restless folk; 
The needless cough; the luckless sneeze; 
The stick that slips from slanting knees. 


He heard why someone broke it off 
With James, and made it up 
John; 
He heard his next row neighbors scoff 
At what the vocalist had on. 
He also heard (for who could fail?) 
The mimic storm of rattling hail 
As all in unison the throng 
Their programs turned half through a 
song. 


with 


He heard somewhere astern, abaft, 

A far too often opened door: 
He heard from those who felt the 

draught 

A murmuring like the ocean’: roar. 
All this and more he heard quite plain 
As there he sat distraught with pain; 
But hardly one whole phrase he got 
Of Brahms, Debussy, Grieg or Scott! 
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IX this department MusICcCAL AMERICA 

will endeavor to answer queries 
which are of general interest. Ob- 
viously, matters of individual concern, 
sucit as problems in theory, or intimate 
questions concerning contemporary ar- 
tists, cannot be considered. Commu- 
nications should bear the name and 
address of the writer. Address Editor, 
The Question Boz. 
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Concerning “‘ La Juive 


Question Box Editor: 

Was “La Juive” ever produced at the 
Metropolitan before Caruso sang it last 
season? Who were his co-singers in 
the performance of Dec. 24, 1920? 

SYLVAN MCHENRY. 

Berwick, Pa., Aug. 20, 1921. 

“La Juive” was first sung at the Metro- 

politan on Jan. 16, 1885. Jt was given 
ive times during ‘that season. It was 
ilso sung during the seasons of 1888-89 

d 1889-90. It was revived for Caruso 
on Nov, 22, 1919. The cast of the last 
berformance there, on Dec. 24, 1920, in- 
cluded, besides Caruso, Florence Easton, 
Evelyn Scotney, Orville Harrold and 


Léon Rothier. 
> 9 9 


Keeping in Tune 


Question Box Editor: 
During the hot weather my violin will 
t stay in tune. I can tune it perfectly 
{ no sooner do I start to play than 
String relaxes. The pegs do not seem 
‘0 move. In the winter, I never have 
‘his trouble and I attribute it to the 
‘ weather. Am I right and is there 
remedy for this trouble? 
MILTON BENDINER. 
Scottdale, Pa., Aug. 19, 1921. 
anges of temperature and degree 
imidity affect violins very decidedly. 
trouble may also be caused by the 


( 





piece of gut that holds the tail-piece to 
the button on the bottom of the instru- 
ment. If this gives, the pitch naturally 
falls. 

. ss 


a’? 


‘‘ Philemon et Baucis 


Question Box Editor: 

Will you kindly tell me when and 
where Gounod’s opera, “‘Philémon et 
Baucis” was first produced and who 
were the principals in the cast? 

CECIL SELFRIDGE. 

Aylesford, Nova Scotia, Aug. 26, 1921. 

Gounod’s “Philémon et Baucis” was 
first produced at the Théatre Lyrique, 
Paris, Feb. 18, 1860. The cast was 
as follows: “Philémon,” Froment; 
“Baucis,” Carvalho; “Jupiter,” Bat- 
taille; “Vulcain,” Balanque; “Une Bac- 
chante,” Sax. 

a i 
Donizetti’s Operas 


Question Box Editor: 

Please publish a complete list of Doni- 
zetti’s operas. | |  * 

Baton Rouge, La., Aug. 27, 1921. 

Donizetti wrote sixty-seven operas. 
Pressure on space prohibits our publish- 
ing the list in full. Only about seven 
of the operas are still sung with any 
regularity. These are “Lucrezia 
Borgia,” “Lucia,” “L’Elisir d’Amore,” 
“La Fille du Regiment,” “La Favorita,”’ 
“Linda di Chamounix and “Don Pas- 
quale.” His “Maria di Rohan” has also 
been sung frequently being a favorite 
opera of the great baritone Battistini. 

a ae 


Baritone or Tenor 


Question Box Editor: 
Must a young man of twenty-three 
who has taken hardly any lessons and 
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yet sings B Flat, be called a baritone? 
Will study enable him to reach High C? 
ANXIOUSLY WAITING. 

Holyoke, Mass., Aug. 24, 1921. 

The range of a voice has nothing 
whatever to do with its classification. 
Many baritones sing B Flat and High C, 
but they do not stay up there very long. 
At your age, however, and after very 
little study if you can sing those high 
notes and are comfortable above _ the 
staff, it seems probable that you are a 
tenor rather than a baritone. Study 
with a capable teacher will increase the 
range of the voice both ways. 

Se 


The Bergomask 
Question Box Editor: 


six-eight time, taking its name from the 
Italian town of Bergamo, the birthplace 
of Tasso and Donizetti. The rhythm has 
a strongly marked accent on the second 
half of each measure. 

. +r? 


More Two-Piano Pieces 


Question Box Editor: 

In a recent issue one of your corre- 
spondents asked for a list of two-piano 
pieces. Here are some additions to the 
list already published. 

YVONNE P. 
N. Y., Aug. 29, 

“Concertos in C Major, C Minor and 
D Minor,” Bach. “Prelude and Fugue” 
and “Fantasia and Fugue,’ Bach, both 
transcribed by Harold Bauer “Sonata 


JOHNSON. 


Oswego, 1921, 














What is a bergomask? | I noticed the in F Major,” Mozart, “Hommage 4a 
word in “Midsummer Night’s Dream Handel,” Moscheles. “Andante and 
and would like some idea of the dance. Variations,” Schumann. “Impromptu 

CLARA. Ze TOLLER Rococo,” Schiitt. “Suite,” Arensky. 

Cleveland, Ohio, Aug. 24, 1921. “Mozart” a minuet in Mozart's style, 

The bergomask is a rapid folk-dance in Franz Bendel. 
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AROLD VINCENT MILLIGAN, or- 

ganist, musicologist and composer, 
was born in Portland, Ore., Oct. 31, 1888. 
He received his general education at the 
Portland Academy. 
His musical stu- 
dies were pursued 
in the Guilmant 
Organ School, New 
York, and his com- 
position work, un- 


der Edward 
Arthur Johnstone 
and T. Tertius 
Noble. 


Mr. Milligan has 
been a church or- 
ganist since he was 
thirteen. He offi- 
ciated at Rutgers 
Presbyterian 

g,Church, N. Y., for 
Harold Vincent five years; at 'Ply- 
Milligan mouth Congrega- 
tional Church,. Brooklyn, two years; at 


Photo by White 


Fifth Avenue Baptist Church, six years, 
and West End Synagogue, five years, 
and is still holding the last two positions. 

He has composed numerous organ 
works, anthems, choruses, and songs, 
which have been sung by Bonci, Lambert 
Murphy, George Rasely, Kitty Cheat- 
ham, Mme. Hudson-Alexander, Merle Al- 
cock, Mary Jordon, Alice Moncrieff and 
others. He is compiler and editor of 
“The First American Composer,” “Co- 
lonial Love Lyrics” and “Pioneer Amer- 


ican Composers,” author of “Stephen 
Foster—a Biography,” and has contri- 
buted articles on musical subjects to 


He is a lecturer 
on the history of 


numerous magazines. 
on music especially 
American music. At a special concert 
given in his honor by the New York 
Symphony, in recognition of his histori- 
cal researches in early American music, 
he received a flag from the City of New 
York. 
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Superlative Praise from His Critics ; 


Possesses one of the most agreeable baritones now on the stage nr whi 


galler: 
—New York Evening Post mae 
® ica th 
great 
so lon: 
q for ZY 
donna 


One of the MOST COMPLETELY 7 “= 
SATISFYING exponents of the art throug 


cago 

song.—London Daily Express. play ¢ 
places, 
hear a 
. ever y 
He was SUPREMELY excellent. orches 
portan 


—London Daily Telegraph. fused | 














One of the GREATEST baritones 
in the country.—Qhio State Jour. 
nal (Columbus). 


There is FINESSE SUPERLATIVE, 
phrasing and diction refined to the 
LAST DEGREE. 


—Portland, (Me.) Press. One of the FINEST and PUREST “Fre 


P and its 
singing voices that I have heard for ways { 
‘ ‘ . Thurse 

some time.—Manchester Guardian. sou 
leader 
listene 
The MOST SATISFYING song inter- eg te: 
preter who has come to us from the p a 
effort : 

United States since David Bispham that is 
. P é ing to 

was in his prime. | “But 


Roused every listener to the HIGH- 
EST enthusiasm. 
—Toronto Saturday Night. 


Their’s is the ACME of team work. 


—Oregon Daily Journal (Portland). peciall: 


—Toronto Mail and Empire. 


The finest baritone voice that I have heard for some time.—Ernest Newman, in 
The London Sunday Times. 
A FEW MORE DATES STILL AVAILABLE FOR THE COMING SEASON: 




















October, early November, January—in the East. 


Late November, early December—in the Middlewest. 
February—in the South and Southwest. 

March—on the Pacific Coast. 

April—in the Northwest and Middlewest. 

May, June— in the British Isles. 


Management: DANIEL MAYER H. B. TURPIN 


Aeolian Hall, New York at the piano 
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~- Symphony Psychology, 


Leader of Cleveland Forces De- 
scribes Reactions of Players 
to Various Audiences—The 
Stimulus of a New York 
Performance—How Famili- 
arity with Its Auditors 
Leads Orchestra to Lose 
Fine Sense of Art—Best 
Work Done Away trom 
Home 


fM\HE reaction of an orchestra to cer- 

tain types of audiences, and the in- 
fluence of a change of locale from time 
to time on the spirit of the organiza- 
tion, have. been made the subject of care- 
ful study by Nikolai Sokoloff, conductor 
of the Cleveland Symphony. Mr. Soko- 
loff, while in New York on his way home 
from Europe, declared the problem was 
one of psychology. 

“Continual playing before the same 
audience, or the same type of audience, 
is bad for the players, and equally bad 
for the conductor and for the musical 
welfare of the community,” he declared. 

“T always have held that a great sym- 
phony orchestra is an art institution 
dedicated to the service of the community 
in which it exists just as a great picture 
gallery should be. You will find that 
this attitude toward orchestras is more 
marked in the provincial cities of Amer- 
ica than in New York, where the two 
great symphonic bodies have existed for 
so long that they are more or less taken 
for granted or looked upon as a prima 
donna who gives a recital once or twice 
a week. This could be largely obviated 


if they would spread music abroad 
throughout the community. The Chi- 
cago Symphony has done this. They 


play all over the city in all kinds of 
places, ard by taking a trolley, you can 
hear an orchestral concert almost when- 
ever you want. In this way the love of 
orchestral music, and what is equally im- 
portant, the understanding of it, is dif- 
fused throughout the community. 


Dangers of Familiarity 


“From the standpoint of the orchestra 
and its conductor, if the concerts are al- 
ways given for the same audience at the 
Thursday concerts and the Sunday after- 
noon concerts, the players and_ their 
leader ‘get the feel,’ so to speak, of their 
listeners, and know in advance how they 
will react to this number or that, with 
the result that effects being taken for 
granted, the performers make no especial 
effort and soon fall into a sort of routine 
that is poisonous for them and stultify- 
ing to their listeners. 

“But take your orchestra on tour, es- 
pecially to New York, and see what hap- 
pens! By common consent throughout the 


Nikolai Sokoloff, Conductor of the Cleve- 
land Symphony 


country, it is agreed that New York sets 
the seal of approval on things artistic in 
generai and music in particular. Hence 
orchestras come to New York not en- 
tirely to give the metropolis the pleas- 
ure of hearing them, but because it 
makes every individual in the organiza- 
tion sit up and try to play a little better 
even than his best. This reacts too on 
the people at home, and if New York 
likes the work done by their orchestra, 
naturally they appreciate it all the more. 
At times in the past, the New York 
critics have been annoyed at more music 
being brought into their city but they 
do not seem to feel that way now and 
they are realizing that their opinion is 
of national value and that they are treat- 
ing the concerts nationally. 


Play Best Away From Home 


“I know when I was a boy of seventeen, 
playing in the Boston Symphony under 
Gericke, what a stimulus it was to come 
to New York once a month for a concert. 
We all tried to play our very best be- 
cause we realized that we were making 
music for a community where the stand- 
ard was high and the audiences very 
sophisticated. I am therefore in a posi- 
tion to know from the inside, as an or- 
chestral player as well as a conductor. 

“IT want to say that those years as an 
unidentified fiddler in that great body 
have been of inestimable benefit to me. 
Most conductors, even the greatest, have 
played in orchestras, Nikisch, Toscanini, 
Bodanzky, Stock, Monteux, to mention a 
few. -You get the inside point of view 
and you learn the répertoire. In my Bos- 
ton Symphony days, I always carried 
pocket orchestral scores of the works 
we were rehearsing and when there was 
a pause, I would whip out my score and 


as Viewed by Sokolofi 
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make notes. Sometimes my criticisms 
were the opposite of what Gericke 
thought and oftentimes they were ex- 
ceedingly foolish, but in several cases, 
in the light of later experience, I have 
found them to be not so bad and have 
adopted them in my playing. 

“Then too, if you are a player in an 
orchestra you have the supreme advant- 
age of close companionship with the men 
playing other instruments than your own. 
You can’t play them all yourself but 
from the other players you can learn 
to understand the instruments far better 
than if you simply read about them in a 


book. I remember in one _ particular 
number, the flute had difficulty with a 
trill. The composer had not entirely 


comprehended that construction of the 
flute and had demanded the impossible in 
marking a trill at that particular place. 
The flautist showed me exactly what was 
the trouble. I have never forgotten the 
circumstances and when we play that 
piece I never expect my flautist to trill 
at that point. 


Psychology in Conducting 


“An orchestral conductor in these days 
of analysis of everything, has to be very 
much of a psychologist as well as a musi- 
cian. He has to comprehend _ the 
psychology of each and every one of his 
men and the collective psychology of his 
audiences. He has not only to go to his 
rehearsals and conduct but he has to find 
the best market for his wares and to de- 
velop the musical taste of the people 
he plays to. Furthermore, he must know 
the best way to do all these things. But 
this is one of the greatest joys, this and 
building up an orchestra as I have done 
in Cleveland, creating not only the music 
but the instrument that makes it. 

“An interesting fact in regard to build- 
ing up an orchestra is that so large a 
proportion of our best players are now 
Americans or at least players whose 
entire experience has been gained in 
America. The attitude of conductors to 
American composers and American play- 
ers has changed considerably. Person- 
ally, nothing gives me greater pleasure 
than to play a work by an American and 
I am always not only on the lookout for 
these but anxious to get hold of them. 
The war did more for music in America 
than it did in other countries and for the 
orchestral player especially. 


Building Up an Orchestra 


“Before 1914 the greater proportion 
of men came from abroad and the wood- 
wind players, almost without exception, 
were French or Belgian. Now many of 
them are Americans. I started my or- 
chestra in 1918, the very worst time pos- 
sible. Experienced players were hard if 
not impossible to get. There were many 
players who were technically equipped 
but totally ignorant of orchestral routine. 
Well, I had to do the best I could and I 
must say it is a matter of pride the way 
these men came up to time. Given their 


chance and placed in positions of respon- 
sibility, ninety per cent showed them- 


selves worthy of the trust placed in them 
and having been given their chance, they 
made good. 

It is no longer necessary for the player 
any more than the conductor, to have had 
his previous training in some tenth-rate 
German opera house. If they have capa- 
bility it is no longer necessary to have 
the cachet of European experience. My 
own training was received entirely in 
America as was that of the conductors 
of both the Philadelphia and Chicago 
Symphonies. 

“T brought back very little new music 
from Europe. It seems to have been a 
bad year for some reason or other. Last 
year was a fruitful one, but although I 
looked over a considerable amount of 
new works by composers of various na- 
tionalities, I found little that was of any 
great interest. I am giving 111 concerts 
during the coming season. We play in 
Cleveland for twenty-eight weeks and for 
five weeks on tour and at certain festi- 
vals. On our tour we play in numerous 
cities in the South and also in New York. 
I am naturally anxious to please New 
York for the reasons I have set forth. 
We shall do our very best, you may rest 
assured.” JOHN ALAN HAUGHTON. 





CHICAGO MUSICIANS RETURN 





Rollin Pease, Carl D. Kinsey and Herbert 
Gould Prepare for Season 


CHICAGO, Sept. 5.—Rollin Pease, bari- 
tone of the vocal faculty of Northwest- 
ern University School of Music, has re- 
turned from a month spent at Chautau- 
qua, N. Y., where he made a number of 
appearances as soloist. Before going to 
Chautauqua Mr. Pease taught in the 
University School of Music summer term 
at Evanston, giving more than 110 les- 
sons a week for most of the six-week 
period. Mr. Pease has various concert 
dates for the coming season, beginning 
Nov. 7, when he will sing “Elijah” with 
the Apollo Club. 

Carl D. Kinsey and his wife and fam- 
ily are returning from an _ extended 
Western tour, during which they visited 
Yellowstone Park, Portland, Seattle, 
Victoria, Vancouver, Lake Louise, 
Glacier, and other places of interest. Mr. 
and Mrs. Kinsey will be in Chicago the 
second week in September. 

Herbert Gould found the woods of 
Northern Wisconsin an ideal resting 
place. He has just returned and will be 
heard in the noon musicales in Lyon & 
Healy’s Recital Hall. K. C. D. 


Walter Charmbury Sails for Paris 

Walter Charmbury, New York pianist 
and coach, left Sept. 3 for Paris where 
he will spend the coming winter in musi- 
cal research work and teaching and will 
also appear in concerts and recitals. 
During the past season, Mr. Charmbury 
completed piano parts to several violin 
sonatas of Beethoven, Mozart, Grieg and 
other smaller pieces for the Duo Art. 
Mr. Charmbury’s “Water Sprites” has 
been accepted by the Duo Art and will 
be included in their list as played by the 
composer, 














As accompanist Mr. Golde is available for Recitals in New York and for a limited number of 
Concerts within a comfortable radius of New York 


WALTER GOLDE 


Opening of Studio: 201 West 54th Street, New York, 


on September 8th 


STYLE IN SINGING, DICTION, PHRASING, ETC. 
—REPERTOIRE 


Co-operative class lessons in the Science of Effect in Singing 
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_ (Musical Americar Open Forum ) 


Communications not accompanied by 
the full name and address of the senders 
cannot be published tn this department. 
It is not essential that the authors’ 
names be printed. They are required 
only as an indication of good faith. 
While free expression of opinion is wel- 
come, it must be understood that the 
editor is not responsible for the views 
of the contributors to this department. 
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The Position of the Organ in Music 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

In reply to Clarence Eddy’s letter in 
your issue of Aug. 20, I must say that 
I altogether fail to understand his use 
of the word “cynical” in reference to my 
article on the ostracism of the organ 
by musicians in general, which was pub- 
lished in MustcAL AMERICA, Aug. 6. 

No unprejudiced reader of the article 


in question could fail, I think, to see in 
it a frank exposition of what the writer 
considers the viewpoint of the musician 
in other domains (as distinct from that 
of the organist) concerning the “status” 
of the organ in the musical evolution of 
to-day; also a sincere desire on the 
writer’s part to probe impartially the 
underlying causes of the signal lack of 
appreciation of the instrument shown 
by the generality of professional musi- 
cians. Mr. Eddy, however, from the gist 
of his letter, does not appear to have at 
all grasped the general purport of my 
article as set forth in the title, but 
summarily dismisses the main question 
with a brief reference to a _ so-called 
jealous type of musician, after ex- 
patiating at length on the popularity of 
the organ with the public in general 
which is altogether another issue. More- 
over, Mr. Eddy has isolated certain 
phrases in my article from the context 
and so quite distorted the original mean- 
ing. This I prefer to think was for the 
most part unintentional, but when he 
refers to my criticism of the “typical 
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organ recital” and omits the qualifying 
phrase “of the past,” from the sentence 
quoted, it is hard to believe that the 
omission could be altogether accidental. 
Again, he marshals a formidable array 
of distinguished organists from Bach to 
the present day, with a view to disprov- 
ing my adverse criticism of “the typical 
organ recital.” 

Now surely Mr. Eddy’s logic must con- 
vince him that an organist or any other 
executant for that matter cannot be at 
once distinguished and typical, for this 
is an obvious contradiction in terms. 
Further, I laid particular stress upon the 
idealism, both in the matter of perform- 
ance and program-making, of a group 
of organists of the present day, none of 
whom he is pleased to mention in his 
list of eminent organists, and yet surely 
he is aware of the existence of Bonnet, 
Courboin, Yon, Farnham and others? 
I did not discuss in detail the question of 
organ programs, and certainly never 
suggested either that they should be 
“over the heads of the public all of the 
time” or down to their level most of the 
time, but in advocating the latter course 
Mr. Eddy lays himself open to the 
charge of that very cynicism which he 
imputes to the writer of the article. 
Finally nothing could be more wide of 
the mark than Mr. Eddy’s assertion that 
any lack of appreciation of the organ on 
the part of musicians is due to narrow- 
mindedness or jealousy. 

I only wish that musicians as a whole 
could or would take the organ seriously 
enough to feel jealous of its potentiali- 
ties, but I ound like Mr. Eddy to under- 
stand that my opinion as to the position 
which the organ holds in the minds of 
musicians in other domains is not based 
on hearsay or vague expressions, but 
represents the actual point-of-view of 
many of the most renowned and honored 
pianists, violinists and singers now be- 
fore the public. 

HAROLD D. PHILLIPS. 

New York, N. Y., Aug. 22, 1921. 





Urges Importance of Music Credits in 
Schools and Colleges 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

It was with much interest that I read 
the article in MUSICAL AMERICA of July 
30, by Frank E. Gaebelein (on the musi- 
cal ignorance of the educated classes), 
but I was much disappointed that the 
article was wholly condemnatory and 
not constructive. All that he says is 
undoubtedly true. How is the matter 


to be remedied? For many years I have 
been studying and thinking over this and 
have come to this conclusion: first, music 
has been poorly taught by incompetent 
teachers, and for this reason music 
has been taken out of many schools and 
colleges; second, supervisors of music 
and heads of music departments have 
lived apart from men in other lines 
of education; they have worked alone; 
they know nothing of other branches of 
education. To overcome this _ last 


obstacle the supervisor of music of the 
public schools, heads of music depart- 
ments in colleges and universities, super- 
intendents of schools and colleges and 
university presidents must get together. 

Last spring, backed by the president 
of the George Peabody College for teach- 
ers, and with letters from twenty-nine 
other colleges and normal schools, from 
all the local clubs, the Governor and the 
State Superintendent, I went to St. 
Joseph, Mo., and invited the National 
Supervisors’ Conference to meet in the 
Peabody College next spring, the main 
plea being that there are more than 
8,000,000 children in the South who have 
no form of music training. Unless some 
organization gets to work to have music 
credited in high schools and colleges it 
will be a quarter of a century before the 
crust of this musical oblivion is dented. 
The superintendents of public schools, 
state, city and county, are the keys to 
the situation. 

Peabody College is already at work 
trying to arouse interest in the confer- 
ence with the idea of getting a large 
number of superintendents here at the 
meeting next pring. Dr. Bruce R. 
Payne, president of the college, is ex- 
pecting to bring a number of college 
presidents at the same time. If we can 
assemble supervisors, superintendents 
and college presidents under one roof, 
we may be able to get something done. 

It came out at our first meeting of 
superintendents last week with about 
200 present, that the Southern Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
took off the list of accredited. high 
schools any schools that gave music 
credits, within the sixteen required units 
for graduation. Some high schools man- 
age to get music in by requiring eighteen 
units for graduation, allowing two 
credits to be made in music, but students 
who are to enter college are advised not 
to take music, as the units made in this 
subject will not be credited for college 
entrance. 


The Conference proposes using P. ,. 
body College as a medium to bring 
gether these different. dissenting . 
ments and try to reach a sound, hoi 
and sane basis for music credits in h 
school and college. 

Thus far in its history, the confere: 
has attempted to “get something 
itself’; this year it is going to lear 
“give and take.” If the supervisors : 
heads of music departments, and m| 
clubs of the country and others claim 
to be interested in music as a part 
general education really wish to do w: »|; 
to advance the cause and cease to h: 
“musical barbarians” and 8,000,000 | 
dren without music, they will be pres. 
at this meeting, the first of its kind y 
America, and will use all their influe: -¢ 
to bring superintendents, normal schv |, 
college and university presidents w +) 
them. 

Now, if Mr. Gaebelein really wants a 
subject for discussion, let him advai 
his ideas of how to remedy the evils he 
has discovered, and also devise ihe 
means of reaching these 8,000,000 ch | 
dren of the South, and to prove to the 
educators of the country that music is 0! 
importance in the life of the world ‘o- 
day. Most people do not care about 
what was considered good education in 
the days of Plato and Aristotle. Times 
do change and much progress is mai 
in every place, except possibly in 
big colleges and universities. 

D. R. GEBHART 
Director of Music, Peabody College for 
Teachers 
Nashville, Tenn., Aug. 8, 1921. 





Praises Harvard Singers 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 
Last Sunday morning, I received so 

satisfying an artistic impression from 

hearing the Harvard Glee Club that | 


feel it a duty, a most agreeable duty, to 
write a few words about it. . 

This was the last appearance of the 
Club in its very successful tour of 
twenty-five concerts in France, Italy and 
Switzerland. The Club was invited by 
the City of Geneva to participate in a 
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ARTURO 


BONUCE| 


“The Paganini 
of 
The ’Cello”’ 








BONUCCI IS A ’CELLIST 
WITH A NEW MESSAGE, 
PLAYING WITH A _ FIRE 
AND A SPIRIT WHICH IS 
IRRESISTIBLE; HE PUTS 
ABANDON AND A MOVE- 
MENT WHICH REVITAL- 
IZES EVERYTHING HE 
PLAYS. AFTER HIM THE 
’CELLO RECITAL OF MOST 
OTHERS SEEMS VERY, 
VERY DEAD .—Chas. D. 
Isaacson, N. Y. EVE. GLOBE, 
April 27th, 1921. 











Savannah Press, May 14, 1921. 


The second group of numbers was 
by Arturo Bonucci, a wizard with 
a violincello. Mr. Bonucci played 
with a master’s touch and with an 
abandon and an evident love of his 
instrument which wrung from it its 
sweetest tones. Perhaps his loveliest 
number was -one of his encores, 
Chopin’s Nocturne in E flat. Just 
listening to his music furnished sheer 
enjoyment, and one had not to be a 
trained musician to delight in his 


playing. 
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Swiss-American service in the Cathedral 
of St. Peter. The impressive ceremony 
was witnessed by a large assembly. 

During the service, the sixty student 
choristers, under the artistic direction 
of Dr. Archibald T. Davison, gave re- 
markable interpretations of ‘“Cantate 
Domino” by H. L. Hassler, a Miserere by 
Allegri and part of a Mass by L. G. 
Vadiana. Aided by the excellent acous- 
tics of the Cathedral, the students sang 
with great variety of shading and sur- 
prising ensemble. They made a deep 
impression, and several local artists told 
me they were surprised to find such 
musicianship and such perfect execution 
in an organization of students. 

ALFRED POCHON. 

Le Tronchet, Switzerland, Aug. 9, 1921. 


Mephisto on Caruso 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Please allow me to tell you what a 
remarkable tribute to Caruso I think 
Mephisto made in your last issue. I 
always turn first to his musings when 
I receive MUSICAL AMERICA. In all the 
other papers the combined contents 
about Caruso have not touched me to 
any degree as Mephisto’s simple and 
beautiful article. He has shed a unique 
light on the great tenor’s life and 
character. 

I knew Caruso well during my seven 
years with the Metropolitan Opera 
Company and it was a delight to see 
Mephisto tell so much more and so much 
better than all the others what he really 
was. CHRISTIAAN KRIENS. 

New York, Aug. 22, 1921. 

Van Gordon to Use Vanderpool Song 

One of the songs which Cyrena van 
Gordon, contralto of the Chicago Opera 
Association, plans to present on her fall 
tour is Vanderpool’s “Come, Love Me.” 
Miss van Gordon is also using Mr. Van- 
derpool’s ““Ma Little Sunflower.” 


Patton Re-engaged for Worcester Fes- 
tival 

WORCESTER, MAss., Aug. 30.—The re- 
engagement of Fred Patton, bass-bari- 
tone, for the festival here this fall is 
particularly notable because of the few 
basses and baritones who have been en- 
gaged for the season immediately fol- 
lowing their début. During the sixty- 
five years of the festival’s existence, only 
fifteen out of a total of eighty-three 
basses and baritones have been so hon- 
ored. Mr. Patton’s appearances last 
year was in the role of Satan in Franck’s 
“Beatitudes.” This year he will take 
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part in two performances, one of Still- 
man-Kelley’s “Pilgrim’s Progress” and 
the other of Berlioz’ “Damnation of 
Faust.” 





Artist-Wife Pictures 
Emil Telmanyi Before 
He Sails for America 








Photo by Landau 
Emil Telmanyi, Celebrity of the Violin, 
from a Painting by Mme. Telmanyi 


While the fame of Emil Telmanyi, 
Hungarian violinist, has preceded him to 
this country, it is not so generally known 
that his wife is a distinguished painter, 
and was decorated with a gold medal by 
the King of Denmark after an exhibition 
of her work in 1918. She is the daughter 
of the noted Danish composer, Carl] Niel- 
sen. The. picture of Telmanyi shown 
above is an illustration of a painting 
made recently by his wife. 

The violinist, who is to make an ex- 
tensive tour of this country, will sail 
from Copenhagen on the Helig Olaf on 
Sept. 28. He has spent the summer in 
concertizing in the Scandinavian coun- 





tries, and enjoyed his vacation on the 
Norwegian fiords. He will be heard ina 
number of novel European works on his 
American tour. 





Birmingham to Have Music Pageant in 
October 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Sept. 3—Mrs. W. 
J. Adams, one of the leaders in mass 
singing in Birmingham, will have 
charge of the music for the semi-cen- 
tennial celebration to be held here dur- 
ing the week of Oct. 24. As chairman 
of the music committee she will select 
the music for the pageant. Mrs. Adams 
has organized many choruses in indus- 
trial plants here. She is planning a 
Christmas oratorio production in which 
all the choruses in the city will take part, 
and a municipal music festival in the 
early spring. Next year she expects to 
produce a municipal opera with local 
singers under the direction of O. Gordon 
Erickson, leader of the massed choruses. 

H. B. 
Clarence Eddy Dedicates Organ 

HoLpREGE, NEB., Sept. 3.—The recital 
in dedication of the new organ of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church was given 
by Clarence Eddy. An excellent pro- 
gram comprised works of Dubois, Cou- 
perin, Martini, Bach, Reuchsel, T. J. 
Morgan, Bossi, R. S. Stoughton, Carl] R. 
Diton, Frederic Groton, Andrew J. Boex, 
Saul and Bonnet. Of these compositions 
eight were new and five were dedicated 
to Mr. Eddy, who is known as a champion 
of modern organ music. 


Mrs. Beach to Present New Works 


Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, the American 
composer and pianist, who will be heard 
again in concert during the coming sea- 
son, spent the major part of the summer 
at the MacDowell Colony in Peterboro, 
N. H. As a result of her sojourn there, 
she has written a number of new com- 
positions, some of which she plans to 
include on her concert programs. 


Nellie and Sara Kouns, whose recital 
in Topeka, Kan., last March was one of 
the successful events of the season, have 
been re-engaged for another joint re- 
cital there on Feb. 17. 
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The Sonata, Op. 21 (G. 


An American 
Piano Sonata Schirmer) by Alexander 


Macfadyen, which has 
recently come from press, is distinctively 
an American work, and one which re- 
flects credit on its composer. The fact 
that it is in four movements and that it 
is a fine, melodious thing, in the romantic 
style, in a day 
when most sonatas 
chuck form under 
the chin and cast 
romance and mel- 
ody to the winds, 
does not detract 
from its merits. 

The opening Al- 
legro energico be- 
gins with a few 
themal measures of 
narrative introduc- 
tion, and in the 
course of develop- 
ment brings for- 
ward a short but 
very lyric Adagio; 
the 
working-out _pro- 
portions a brilliant stretto and a fff 
climax. Follows the second movement, 
a Romanza. This is a short but expres- 
sive Adagio movement, with an elaborate 
and pianistically effective cadenza, and 
is decidedly rich and colorful in tone. 
The Scherzo, third movement, has the 
light, graceful touch of humor and 
piquancy shown by good exemplars of 
its type; and is contrastingly placed be- 
tween its predecessor and the Finale, 
whose initial Allegro maestoso, rather 
serious and chordal, makes an excellent 
foil for a broad, sweeping secondary 
theme which is one of the finest in the 
entire work. 

From the point of view of piano tone, 
in particular, this movement is splen- 
didly developed, and full of dynamic and 
other contrasts. Mr. Macfadyen’s so- 





Alexander Macfadyen 


nata is dedicated to Adams-Buell. It 
has been played by Josef Hofmann. 

* * * 
A Song About “Little Green God,” 
a Little (Harold Flammer Inc.) 
Green God by Sidney King Russell 


is a little song which 
makes no great pretentions, and repre- 
sents a whimsical fancy, textual and mu- 
sical, on the part of its composer, Mr. 
Russell, who is also the text-poet. It 
should make a pleasant little song for 
teaching use. 

* * * 


A new group of piano 
pieces (Composers’ Mu- 
sic Corporation) by so 
distinguished a pianist 
and composer as _ is 
George F. Boyle, will 
probably be well received—in view of 
other splendid things he has already 
published—by those whose hands caress 
the ivories of the keyboard. First come 
a very charming Slumber Song, some- 
what of a departure in its rhythmic 
facetting and melodic ideas from the 
ruck and truck of its kind, and a Scherzo, 
dedicated to Ernest Hutcheson, as is 
proper, for it is a brilliant dashing con- 
cert-platform variant of its genre. A 
set of “Five Piano Pieces” contains some 
really delightful numbers. The gracious 
Valsette, the distinctive Minuet, and an 
Improvisation, which really has _ the 
spontaneity, the easy flow that justifies 
its title, are not more difficult to play 
than the average lyric piano piece by 
Grieg, and are worth the playing. 
“Summer,” an elaborate and impres- 
sionistically held reaction, which some- 
times calls for three-stave expression 
of its thought, and the “Song of the 
Cascade,” another nature mood, in which 
clear song-themes rise above the con- 
tinuous ripple and flow of graceful 
figuration, are decidedly more_ difficult 
than their group companions. When so 
much is written that is merely banal, 
that simply echoes thoughts already 
thought by others, the pianist may be 
grateful for music of this sort, which 
has individuality and individual inven- 
tion to recommend it. 


* * * 


George F. 
Boyle Writes 
Some New 
Pieces for 
the Piano 


Four Pieces for The lane of violin publi- 
the Violinist cations has _ seemingly 
and One forthe no turning. Irenée 
Violoncellist Bergé’s “May  Sere- 

nade,” and “Southern 
Frolic’ and Karl Rissland’s “Souvenir 
du Danse” (Oliver Ditson Co.) are new, 
while the last-named composer’s ar- 
rangement of Drdla’s Souvenir is an 
“easy arrangement” of this well-known 


subsequent | 


ew-Music: Vocal and Instramental— 


and favorite number. 
the violinist. For violoncello William 
Busé contributes a_ well-written and 
playable “Gavotte Pastorale,” which 
shows that he is at home in the violon- 
cello effects that may be obtained with- 
out making great technical demands. 
The Bergé “May Serenade,” in the 
lighter Gallic style, tickles the ear pleas- 
antly and will make its way. Mr. Riss- 
land’s “Souvenir du Danse” is playable 
and decidedly taking waltz, improvisa- 
tional and lilting, and like his “Southern 
Frolic” makes an excellent number for 
performance. In the last-named piece, 
however, while there is syncopation in 
rhythm, the melodic formulas are agree- 
ably volkstiimlich, giving our Negro a 
German accent, as it were. 
a ab ok 


Varied indeed are the 
and Seven In- new songs which come to 
dividual Songs us singly, and in the 
form of a cycle. Dirk 
Foch’s “A “Cycle of Songs from the 
Chinese” (G. Schirmer) is issued in 
beautiful and artistic style. “Alone” and 
“The Return,” with their rather elabor- 
ate stressing of the pathetic, the dra- 
matic “The Potter,” and the really poetic 
“Drinking Before the Peonies,” in which 
the simple sadness of the melody moves 
to arpeggio swirls which, according to 
the composer’s direction are to be played 
“just as a color” all seem superior to the 
Intermezzo. The text poet or poets are 
not honored by mention! 
Out of the East, too, is Anis Fuleihan’s 
“Ah, ’Twas a Flower,” a lament for 
high or medium voice. That the oriental- 
ism of its melody is as genuine as that 
of its accompanimental flute roulades 
and drum-beats is plain. Perhaps when 
the native music of the new Arab king- 
dom of Irak becomes better known in 
this country, this song too will meet with 
appreciation. 

A lament of simple occidental kind is 
Kathleen Blair Clarke’s “You Have For- 
gotten Me,” for high voice, more euphoni- 
ous than that of Araby. Two good 
melodious songs of singable effect are 
Mana-Zucca’s “That Was I” and “A 
Query,” Browning settings in nowise 
recondite. Both are published for high 
and low voice. 

Richard Hageman’s very expressive 
“Thy Heart Is Like a Tomb,” dedicated 
to Sophie Breslau, is a fine and poetic 
reaction to the appeal of the pathetic 


A Song Cycle 


love-poem, and presents a melodic line 
of charm. It is published for high and 
low voice. Leandro Campanari’s “The 


Endless Silence” is an amatory invoca- 
tion of the more dramatic type, ex- 
pressed with musiciarly skill and dedi- 
cated to Enrico Passalacqua. Ida Bostel- 
mann’s “Sally Roses,” for high or 
medium voice, is a really delightful bit 
of melody, that swings along gay and 
carefree in the rhythm of a minuet, and 
has no suggestion of the commonplace 
despite its taking tunefulness. 


* * * 


Verlaine Adolfo Salazar’s “Trois 
by Way of Chansons de Paul Ver- 
Salazar laine” (London: J. & W. 


Chester, Ltd.) are very 
subtly felt reactions to three well-known 
poems of the French Parnassian, the 
“Chanson d’Automne,” the “Ariette” and 
“L’Heure Exquise.” The poet’s delicacy 
in the evocation of mood and color is 
matched in the composer’s music with 
especially happy effect in “L’Heure Ex- 
quise,” and not alone in its second sec- 
tion. In the “Ariette,” too, Mr. Salazar 
has found a lovely, expressive musical 
setting for the lyric simplicity of the 
poet’s lines. To us, personally, the “Chan- 
son d’Automne” appeals somewhat less. 
Is it because it is so difficult in music to 
catch the subtle inflections dictated by 


Verlaine’s lines anent “. the song 
of sadness in which the indetermined 
and the precise join hands?” 

* * * 
“Robin Hood” “Robin Hood,” (Boston 


Music Co.), a play with 
music for children by 
Kate Stearns Page, is a 
short and simple little 
play, an adaptation of the old Robin 
Hood tales, which has been presented 
with success at Denison House by the 
children there. The music consists of 
old sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth 
century songs and country dances, and 
have a decided share in giving real musi- 
cal color and life to the action. 

F. H.' M. 


as a Play 
with Music 
for Children 
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Rudolph Ganz_ In the “C. M. C. Edition” 


Writes Rudolph Ganz’s “Caden- 
Cadenzas zas to the First and 
to a Third Movements of Bee- 
Beethoven thoven’s Piano Concerto 
Concerto in C Major, Op. 15” 


(Composers’ Music Cor- 
poration) are issued. Mr. Ganz as a 
Beethoven player has always won our 
deepest respect and in his cadenzas to 
this concerto—one of the loveliest, if 
not the most sig- 
= nificant, of the 
master’s five works 
for the piano in 
the form—he gives 
every proof of his 
unusual under- 
standing of the 
Beethoven spirit. 
The manner in 
which the themes 
are dealt with in 
the cadenza for the 
first movement is 
masterly and the 
work of a musi- 
cian of the first 
rank. The cadenza 
is extended, cover- 
ing some ten pages. 
The last movement cadenza is briefer 
(three pages), but admirably effective. 
Concert-pianists who play the C Major 
Beethoven ought to put into their reper- 
toire at once the Ganz cadenzas. They 
are the most interesting new cadenzas to 
classic concertos that we have seen in 
many years. Bravo, Mr. Ganz!!! 


* ** * 





Rudolph Ganz 


Mr. Sibelius 
Disappoints 
Us Mightily! 


Proving once more that 
a great composer is not 
at his best when he at- 
tempts to write a mor- 
ceau de genre Jan Sibelius has dis- 
appointed his admirers with his “Valse 
Lyrique” (Copenhagen: Wilhelm Han- 
sen) for piano solo. In seven pages he 
has written a waltz movement, so un- 
distinguished and so banal in almost 
every detail that one wonders how he 
was willing to have it issued under his 
own name. Men of big caliber, like this 
composer of noteworthy orchestral 
works, are not at home in small piano 
pieces. In fact Sibelius is not really a 
composer for the piano at all; his lovely 
Romanza in D Flat Major, is a charm- 
ing piece, but it dates from his youth 
and was written long before he was 
occupied with imposing orchestral scores. 
His “Valse Triste” is a gem, whether 
heard orchestrally, or in the various 
transcriptions that have been made of 
it. But it is originally part of a big 
score, the incidental music to a drama, 
not a small piano piece. This piece 
“Valse Lyrique” lacks the real Sibelius 


spark. It also might be called Valse 
Triste; but a very different kind of 
triste! A. W. K. 

+ * * 
A Violin A “First Book in Violin 


“First Book’’ 


and Various 


Playing,” (G. Schirmer) 
for beginners, by Charles 


Solo Compo- Levenson, and some 
sitions for the seven solo pieces for 
Instrument players of all kinds 


reach us for review. The 
Levenson book (Scholastic Series, Vol. 
104) is based on the works of Alard, de 
Bériot, Dancla, Mazas and Wohlfahrt, 
and is prefaced by an excellent introduc- 
tion in the form of advice “To Pupils 
and Teachers,” which is a novelty, and 
the observance of whose dictums will aid 
any pupil’s progress, though such direct 
hints as: “Not a few young lady pupils 
prefer to have the nails of the left hand 
manicured in accordance with the 
dictates of fashion, however, contrary to 
the requirements of violin-playing,” may 
not please everyone. The book is well 
planned and presented, and Mr. Leven- 
son’s practical experience is plainly 
demonstrated in the arrangement of his 
material. There is a triple text, Eng- 
lish, Spanish and French. 


Of the solo numbers a “Chansonette” 
by Maurice Baron, in the shape of a 
brilliant Allegretto scherzando dedicated 
to Jascha Heifetz, a very piquant, well- 
sounding concert number devoid of any 
deeper feeling; and an _ expressive 
melody, “Longing,” very singable for the 


9 


strings, by Frank E. Ward, are the 
more. difficult. Three pieces which, 
though they are called “easy” with in- 


tent, are sincerely charming and musical, 
are Hannah Smith’s “On the River,” 
“Springtime,” and a dainty “alsette,” 
in Viennese style. Leslie Loth, also, con- 


tributes a “Chanson d’Amour” nq 
“Other Days,” both graceful and hap))jly 
motived little numbers of the kind 49 
technically difficult. F. H. } 


* * * 


oo 


A Superb A Prelude in F Shiry 
Prelude for Minor (Composers’ \/,. 
Piano by sic Corporation), by 
Ernest Ernest Hutcheson ap. 
Hutcheson pears and impresses ys 


again with this admir. 
able pianist’s ability as a creative ar‘ st. 
Some time ago we praised in these 9}. 
umns Mr. Hutcheson’s Caprice, a cm. 
panion piece to the prelude now be! re 
us. Together the pieces form his Op. 11, 


In his prelude Mr. Hutcheson has wit. 
ten a broad dignified Adagio, in :/4 
time. There is a deep elegiac note in it, 
developed with superb musicianship 
beauty of design as well as of uttera 
making the composition an ideal one for 
use in recital. It is intended for concert- 


os 


pianists. 

* cd 
Mr. Haubiel The young American 
Adapts the composer, Charles Hau- 
Clementi biel, has done a very in- 
Gradus Very _ teresting thing with the 
Adroitly famous “Gradus ad Par- 


nassum” of old Clementi 
in his “Six Studies from Gradus ad Par- 
nassum” (Composers’ Music Corporu- 
tion) the first book of which is at hand. 
In it are three studies of the old Italia 
master, which Mr. Haubiel has “tra: 
cribed and edited for the study of mod 
pianoforte technic.” The first study 
deals with what he calls polyphonic tec! 
nic, the combined legato and staccato {v0 
the left hand. The second (No. 24 i: 
the Tausig edition) deals with indepeni 
ence of the fingers, quasi trill and chord 
staccato for the left hand, while th 
third (also No. 24 in the Tausig edition) 
treats the technical figure of the second 
reversed, for both hands. 


In doing this Mr. Haubiel has show: 
himself a most skillful musician, 
adaptations being exceedingly mus! 
and finely analytic from the standp: 
of modern keyboard technic. There ought 
to be great interest in these studies as 
they appear in Mr. Haubiel’s edition. 
They represent a distinctly progressiv: 
viewpoint and one that deserves con- 
sideration and investigation by all pian- 
ists, who realize that the technic of to- 
day is not the technic of 1821. 


The studies are published in the ‘‘ 
M. C. Edition,” a series which is a mode! 
of fine engraving and printing and which 
is to include a large number of impor- 
tant study works for the piano, edited by 
famous masters of the instrument, Ganz, 
Hutcheson, Philip, Blanchet et al. 

A. W. K 


* * * 


A number of individual! 
new songs which come to 
hand (G. Schirmer), fall 
quite naturally into sev- 
eral groups, in accord- 
ance with certain characteristics which 
distinguish them. Racially colored are 
Pearl G. Curran’s “Change o’ Mind,” a! 
Irish ballad for high or medium voice; 
and David W. Guion’s fine “Run, Mary, 
Run,” for medium voice, a delightfully 
vivid and spirited setting @ la Negro 
spiritual, in this young Texan composer's 
best vein. It is as bright and glowingly 
spontaneous as its bandanna-red cover! 


Another song which belongs in this 
group is Bessie M. Whiteley’s “The 
Shadows,” winner of the 1921 Custer 
Prize of the National Federation of Mu- 
sic Clubs. It is an unconventional lull 
by, a Negro mammy ’s lullaby, a setting 
of Frank Stanton’s poem, very happily ly 
provided with music by one whose fee! 
ing for the necessary melodic 
rhythmic atmosphere is not merely ex- 
ternal. “Remember Me,” by Charles 
Harriss, an expressive and somewhat 
elaborate setting in better ballad style o! 
an Alfred de Musset poem for contra|to; 
two agreeably and simply written and 
singable love songs for medium voice, DY 


New Vocal 
Numbers with 
Specific Fea- 
tures of Interest 


Ethelberta Hasbrook, “The Image in the 
Well” and “Red Rose of Love,” and Mary 
Carr Moore’s “You,” for high and low 


voice, a melodious two-page waltz song 
smack of no particular national soil. 
Sacred are Harry Vibbard’s “A Moun- 
tain Te Deum,” more dramatic, and v 
ing a broader appeal than the averag 
devotional song for high or medium 
range; two serviceable church songs Y 
F. Flaxington Harker, “Jesus, and Sh! 
It Ever Be,” and “O Eyes That Ar 
Weary,” both for high and low voi 
and Eugene W. Wyatt’s frankly and 
be it said-—effectively sentimental se‘ 
ting of those favorite words, 
To-day,” for the medium voice. 
F. H. M 
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Letz Quartet to Present New Works 


Leader Enthusiastic on American Novelty—Dohnanyi to Play with Ensemble in His Newly 
Finished Quintet—Horace Britt and Edwin Bachmann New Members of Chamber Music 


Group—Prepare for Season During Vacation in Catskills 


QHAITEMANNDUUSSDOIOEDUDELOUEUOUU SEEN LELEN EECA COTA ECAH HANH | IDANNNUUIUUALULINEALUUN 


V OODSTOCK, N. Y., Sept. 3.—In a 

hillside camp in Byrdcliff, near 
Woodstock, the Letz Quartet is sojourn- 
ing, finding in the joys of sylvan solitude 
relaxation from the necessary rehearsals 
for the coming season. A true summer 
retreat has been discovered by the musi- 
cians, With headquarters in a cabin that 
is only partly inclosed. The huge living 
room has no southern wall at all, but 
looks straight out through a proscenium 
arch composed of pines and birches, to 
the wide vistas of the Catskills. 

The members of the quartet assembled 
here after Hans Letz returned from Al- 
sace in July. The purposes of his trip 
abroad were to visit his birthplace and 
relatives in Ittemheim and to search for 
new chamber music for the coming sea- 
son. Although continental novelties are 
to be ineluded in the programs of the 
quartet, Mr. Letz in discussing his plans 
for the season, speaks first of the 
Gregorian Quartet by David Stanley 
Smith of New Haven. This, he declares, 
has impressed him most favorably and 
he describes it as a composition of great 
beauty. A new quintet by Pierné is 
among the works he intends to present, 
and as Rudolph Ganz rates this quite as 
highly as Mr. Letz, the latter hopes to 
have the pianist play with the Quartet in 
the first presentation of the work. 
Dohnanyi when he returns to America, 
is to bring a newly finished quintet for 
piano and strings, and this he will play 
in conjunction with the Letz ensemble. 
Mr. Letz has also arranged the first per- 
formance in this country of a new quar- 
tet by a young Italian diplomat named 
Milo, and two string quintets by Max 
Bruch, never previously performed here, 
will also be presented. 

Two changes have been made in the 
personnel of the Letz organization this 
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The Letz Quartet Gets Back to Nature in the Woods at Woodstock, N. Y. From Left 


to Right: 


Hans Letz, Leader and First Violin; Horace Britt, ’Cello; Edwin 


Bachmann, Second Violin; Edward Kreiner, Viola 


year. Horace Britt, the new ’cellist, is 
an old friend of Mr. Letz and it has long 
been the desire of both of them to play 
together. Mr. Britt, a Belgian, was a 
first prize winner at the Paris Conser- 
vatoire at the age of fifteen. He joined 
the Quartet on leaving the San Francisco 
Chamber Music Society. 

Edwin Bachmann, the new second vio- 
lin, a former concertmaster at the 





Iva Krupp Bradley 


Pupil of Clara Willenbucher, Berlin 
(Personally Recommended by Mme. Lilli Lehman) 





The Fundamentals of Tone 
Production 


The Correction of Misused Voices 








145 West 55th Street, New York 


Telephone Circle 4028 





Staatsoper in Budapest, has made a very 
successful concert tour through South 
America and was formerly with the New 
York Symphony. Edward Kreiner, viola 
player, has been with Mr. Letz since the 
formation of the Quartet, and was for- 


merly a member of the Henri Marteau 
Quartet in Berlin. Four different na- 
tionalities are here combined, with but 
one aim, the giving of the best chamber 
music. 

In spite of the two changes in the per- 
sonnel, under Mr. Letz’s able guidance, 
the ensemble is already playing with 
unanimity, authority, a delicacy of shad- 
ing and eloquence of expression which 
reflects a high degree of artistry. 

The Letz Quartet has been heavily 
booked for the coming season. Three 
concerts will be given at Maverick and 
Woodstock during September, after 
which there will be an appearance at the 
Berkshire Festival. Toward the end of 
this month, a Canadian tour will be un- 
dertaken. Then comes the Aeolian Hall 
recital at the end of October, and a 
Southern tour which will take in several 
colleges in Virginia and North Carolina, 
and include recitals in Norfolk, Rich- 
mond, Raleigh and also in Florida cen- 
ters.. Next, a Western tour will engage 
the players and take them as far as Ne- 
braska on present indications, but the 
trip possibly may be extended to the 
Pacific coast. 

“A strenuous life, surely,’”’ commented 
Mr. Letz, “but traveling conditions are 
good now, and one reaps the reward for 


discomfort when one can bring real 
pleasure to an appreciative audience.” 
L. C. W. 


Mrs. F. L. Carson Appointed Chairman 
of Municipal Music in San Antonio 
SAN ANTONIO, TEX., Sept. 3.—Mrs. F. 

I.. Carson, second vice-president of the 
of Music Clubs, 
been appointed by the mayor as chair- 
man of community singing and municipal 
music in the city. Mrs. Carson will 
initiate all musical activities here and 
will appoint a committee to assist in the 
work. 


Texas Federation has 


Frieda Hempel Asked to Sing with Liv- 
erpool Orchestra 
LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND, Aug. 31.—The 
Liverpool Symphony has asked Frieda 
Hempel to appear as soloist at the open- 
ing concert of the season on Oct. 11. 

















OSCAR NICASTRO 
World’s Famous ’Cellist 




















245 West 47th St. 


1921—The Post Standard, Syracuse, N. Y. 
“The soul of genius in his playing. 


9 


1921—Buffalo Commercial. 


“An artist of the first rank. 
“His technic is impeccable. 
“A lovely singing tone.” 


1921—-The New Haven Journal-Courier. 
“His depth and mellowness and versatility of 
tone stirred the entire scale of emotion.” 


1921—_-The Hamilton Spectator (Canada). 

“Played with resonance and beauty, while a 
powerful command of technique characterized 
Paganini’s violin capriccio.” 


For Dates and Terms Address 


E. A. WEIL 
New York 
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Bass Baritone 


Concerts, Recitals, Oratorio, Festivals 


SEASON 1921-1922 


New Management 


ANNIE FRIEDBERG, Metropolitan Opera House Building, New York 
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“Lohengrin” and “‘Zaza’’ Added 
to Operatic Roster at Ravinia 


Hee eee 


Wagnerian Opera, Given in 
English for Third Time in 
Chicago Since War, Greeted 
by Large Audience—Leon- 
cavallo Work Finely Pro- 
duced — “Traviata” Re- 
peated with Altered Cast 


HICAGO, Sept. 6.—For the third time 

since the war “Lohengrin” has been 
heard in Chicago, the first presentation 
of this opera at Ravinia having been 
given on Thursday, Sept. 1. The other 
two performances were given by the Chi- 
cago Opera Association last winter. 
Whether because of the long absence of 


UTR eee ee 


nm 
PEEL 


Wagnerian opera, or because ‘“Lohen- 
grin” is one of the most popular operas 
at any time or place, the Ravinia per- 
formance attracted a large audience, al- 
though it was given in mid-week. It 
was a fine achievement from every point 
of view. The cast was excellent, the 
staging and costuming satisfactory, the 
orchestra effective and the ensemble one 
of smoothness and high artistry. Marie 
Sundelius, as Elsa, sang with a serene 
and sweet quality, particularly appro- 
priate to this part. Morgan Kingston 
made a dignified Lohengrin, and sang 
unusually well. Louis D’Angelo was an 
impressive King Henry and Graham 
Marr was Telramund, singing and act- 
ing with fine effect. Alice Gentle was 
Ortrud, a part cut to small proportions 
through the omission of the second act, 
but of which the singer made the most. 
Millo Picco had the usually neglected 








GRACE NORTHRUP 


SOPRANO 








New York World, Dec. I], 

“Grace Northrup, soprano, gave further evidence of her more 
than average talent. 
is her good sense of interpretation.”’ 


1920: 


Her voice is light and musical. Her forte 











Address: G. E. STARRATT, Secretary 
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The design of the first musical director, Theodore Thomas, to “establish an institution 
upon the scale of the most important of those of a similar character in Europe” has 


For catalog, address J. H. Thuman, Manager, The College of Music, 
Elm Street, opposite Washington Park, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


First Musical Director 


A National School of Music with 
the highest requirements. 


A Faculty of Internationally Famous 
Artist Teachers. 


Music and Dramatic Art taught in 
all its branches. 


FREE Elementary, Orchestra, Opera, 
Choral and Ensemble Classes. 


Dormitory for young ladies. 








réle of the Herald, which became impres- 
sive under his artistic presentation. The 
entire work was sung in English, and 
the audience was demonstrative in its 
appreciation of the efforts of the singers 
and the conductor, Louis Hasselmans. 

Leoncavallo’s “Zaza” gave a lively fin- 
ish to the last week of August. Frances 
Peralta in the title réle did her best 
work of the season. Hers was a vigor- 
ous characterization, and her singing was 
exceptionally fine. Alice Gentle as the 
Mother played the broad comedy of her 
part delightfully. Morgan Kingston 
was Dufresne, the perturbed victim of 
Zaza’s fascinations, and Riccardo Strac- 
ciari played Cascart with vigor and dis- 
tinction. Millo Picco, Margery Maxwell, 
Paltrinieri, D’Angelo, Falco, Dresben, 
Toft, Derman, Goodrich, Diggitt and 
Correnti were others of the cast. The 
child’s part was taken by Ada Quintina, 
who did it last year in the Ravinia 
premiére. Mr. Papi conducted and Mr. 
Agnini achieved a striking stage setting 
of the first act, which was given this 
year in place of the fourth act. 

Sunday night’s repetition of “La Tra- 
viata” found Charles Hackett and Millo 
Picco in the roles played at the first per- 
formance by Chamlee and Stracciari. 
The rest of the cast was the same, in- 
cluding Florence Macbeth, Philine Falco, 





Victor Harris. 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


In all its branches 


THE BEAUFORT 


140 West 57th Street 
Telephone, 3053 Columbus 


























HARRY H. HALL, Manager 


GABRIELLE ELLIOT, Associate 
101 Park Ave., New York City 


Present for Concerts and Recitals 
André Polah, violinist; Antonio Rocea, 
tenor; Ellen Beach Yaw, coloratura so- 
prano; Marguerita Sylva, mezzo; Lydia 
Lindgren, dramatic soprano; Georgiella 
Lay, piano lectures; Franklin Cannon, 
pianist; Mrs. George Lee Bready, opera 
recitals; Jessie Masters, contralto; Ann 
Thompson, pianist, and Earl Meeker, 
baritone, in joint recitals; Leila Topping, 
pianist, and Vladimir Dubinsky, ’cellist 


in joint recitals, and Ted Shawn, American 
man dancer, 








MILTON ABORN 
Director 
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conductors. 





OPERATIC 


MILTON ABORN SCHOOL 


O 


Mr. Aborn personally supervises all the work of the student, assisted by a faculty of distinguished coaches and 


Complete musical and dramatic preparation in all operatic roles, including ensemble with complete casts. Special 
and extensive courses in Dramatic Technique. 


TRAINING 


THE SCHOOL OF EXPERIENCE IN THE ABORN MINIATURE 


FRANK NAGEL, Mus. D. 
Dean of Faculty 














Paltrinieri, D’Angelo, Ananian, Dern 
and Anna Correnti. Mr. Hackett wa 
somewhat constrained Germont, but » 
Picco won enthusiastic applause for 
tine interpretation and singing. 
The last children’s program of 
season was given on Thursday afterno 
in addition to the regular orchestra ¢ 
cert for which the numbers were 
quested by the youthful patrons. 1 
second half consisted of a juvenile pres 
tation of “The Butterflies’ Ball,” by | 
Julia Holmes Smith, first given at } 
Vicker’s Theater forty-one years a 
The present cast of little folk were 
most all the grandchiidren of those wo 
took part in the original production, « 
their grandparents were the coaches | 
this interesting revival. K. C. D 





Edith Taylor Thomson, Pittsburgh M: 
ager, Visits New York 


A visitor last week to the execut 
offices of MUSICAL AMERICA in New Y 
was Mrs. Edith Taylor Thomson, one 
the best known local managers in ¢ 
United States, who has conducted 
concert course in Pittsburgh w 
marked success. Mrs. Thomson was 
visiting in New York on her way back 
to Pittsburgh from Skowhegan, Mai: 
where she spent part of the summer. 





Mischa Elman, the violinist, has been 
made defendant in a suit for $2,500 
brought by Wilbur A. McDaniel ani 
Lester E. Harris, representatives of { 
Dallas Band and Orchestra Concert As- 
sociation. The action is said by Edward 
B. Levy, attorney for the plaintiffs, t 
be the result of an unfulfilled contract 
by the artist. A summons was filed i) 
the Supreme Court of New York 
Sept. 1. 
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AMERICAN PIANIST 
like her.” 

—Charles D. Isaacson im the N. Y. Globe. 
Knabe Ampico Records 
M LI 71 R 
Teacher of Singing 
Head of Vocal Departments: 

West Side Conservatory, Bethlehem, Pa. 
New York Studio: 827 Carnegie Ha!! 
VITTORIO 
Basso, Chicago Opera Ass’n 
VOICE PLACING — ACTING 
Pupils Prepared for the Opera 


“Esther Cutchin, the pianist, made New York 
Address, c/o Musical Americs 
Allentown (Pa.) Conservatory and 
428 FINE ARTS BLDG. CHICAG” 
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TATSUMI 


Tenor 


MILTON SEYMOUR 
Accompanist 





For available dates, addré 
507 Peoples Bank Blidez.. 











The Aborn Miniature, a theatr lete i d il, off i iliti Seattle, Wash. 
EQUIPMENT stage experience. The ‘studios for musical coaching “aad i pce tec ceee te tee Techniaue — — 
are large and commodious. WALTER 
Our students 2 d blicly in the diff i i s 
APPEARANCES well as a meer ae Welt Gates, this nat ee peg ol yp Rana Be ig WO ee eRe SO R E B E N F E L D 
ENTRANCE The school is in continuous session. All work being private, students may entcr at any time. Early enrollment 
advisable. Catalogues giving full information will be sent upon request. Violinist 
e Music , . Prag 
MILTON ABORN SCHOOL OF OPERATIC TRAINING, 137 West 38th Street, New York City Phone Fitz Roy 2121 sae a wee tek Dead: tomes Be 
NV od. 
180 'W. 76th St. Interviews 6 to 7 P.M. On'y 
: 205 West 57th St. Telephone Circle 5420 Complimentary 
= THE MASTER, WHITNEY TEW 
= TEACHES BEGINNERS IN 
3 CLASSES OF FOUR (RUDIMENTS) 
= THURSDAYS WRITE FOR PARTICULARS TO E. GELLENBECK, SEC’Y 2.30 
= An inerrant and unvarying SCIENCE—a Law or NATURE— coordinates the three functions of the Vocal Mechanism—the Articulating, Phonating and 
= Breathing. The application taught by Wuitney Tew of this PrincipLE produces in every case between 3 and 4 octaves of pure TONE, and a perfect 
2 ARTICt LATION; the breath plays upon the cords upon an exact scientific plan which leaves them on all degrees of pitch at the normal articulating 
2 tension, and lying together parallel in their ENTIRE LENGTH. This is the ONE POSITION SCALE and the ONLY BEL CANTO. 
z THE ANTITHESIS OF MODERN METHODS AND NOT A THEORY OF MAN 
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~ CLEVELAND FORCES ENGAGED FOR LIMA 


Music Club and 
Other Organizations to 
Offer Concert Series 


iima, O., Sept. 6—The Woman’s Mu- 
Club is within reach of its goal of 


1.000 subscribers for the season, and for 
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best drawing card in Lima, Mrs. 


’ musical attractions. 


tu 


nducted by Nikolai Sokoloff. 


first time in years is prepared this 
ly in the fall to announce a full list 
One of the fea- 
es of the programs will be the ap- 
.rance of the Cleveland Symphony 
In view 
the recent decision of orchestral or- 


jzations to curtail their tours, it re- 
‘red active efforts of Mrs. C. S. Bax- 


, president of the Club, to insure the 
it of the Cleveland forces. Inasmuch 
the annual orchestra concert is the 
Baxter 


pooled issues with Dayton, Toledo and 


Pot ‘ingfield, 


Ohio, and Ft. Wayne, Ind., 
id the Cleve land orchestra was thus se- 


cured. The concert in Lima will be given 
on Nov. 4. ; 
The Etude Club, the leading music 


study organization in Lima, is not un- 
likely to be late in announcing its pro- 
grams this year, owing to circumstances 
which delayed the early efforts of the 
program committee. Irene Harruff 
Klinger, chairman of the program com- 
mittee, will endeavor to get her material 
in readiness for mid-September publica- 
tion. The local lodge of Elks, always 
most friendly to music and its advance- 
ment, has greatly broadened its scope and 
enlarged its field of activity. With the 
completion of a magnficent organ in the 
lodge hall came the organization of the 
Elks’ Hussar Band, one of the finest in 
the State, and the winner of first honors 
in State and national events. An Elks’ 
Chorus of forty voices has also been 
formed. 

Music features of the Rotary Club, too, 


have taken on an unusual suggestion of 
the classic. On Monday, Aug. 15, the 


Hotel Norval function of the Rotarians 
lest its identity as a business incident and 








What Galli-Curci says about 
teaching yourself to sing: 


“The student with a good general education in 
music, and who is familiar with the way in which 
great singers sing the operatic roles, will have, of 


necessity, a 


standard of 


The 


tone production. 


student must analyze each bar of the music, listen- 
ing to the artist’s record over and over again, until 


certain of the exact sound of each note when it is 


correctly and easily produced.” 
AMELITA GALLI-CURCI. 


Galli-Curci, 
Records. 


©) Mishkin oa etude 


like the other famous artists, makes Victor 
With a Victrola you 
their 


actual living 


voices in your own home. 


There are Victor dealers everywhere and they will gladly 


play any records you wish to hear. 


Write us for cataloy 


containing portraits of the world’s greatest artists who make 


Victor Records. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 
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bore greater resemblance to a popular 
morning musicale. Mrs. Eugene A. 
Hauss, mezzo-soprano of Wapakoneta, 
sang five numbers, with her teacher, Mil- 
lie Sonntag Urfer, at the piano. “The 
Vision,” by Grieg, “I Hid My Love,” by 
d’Hardelot, and songs by Rogers and 
Farley made up a delightful program. 
Mrs. Hauss appeared at a special meet- 
ing of the Kiwanis Club of Sidney, O., on 
Aug. 30, and a few days later sang at a 
musicale in her own home with Mme. 
Rosanne, of Sidney and New York, and 
Edward Johnston from Indiana, both 
students of W. S. Brady in New York. 
Mrs. 
the organization of a 
Club in her home city. 


and Arts 


H. E. H. 


BAND CONCERT SEASON 
CLOSES IN PITTSBURGH 


Music 





Notable Series Sponsored by Civic Club 
Committee—Attendance 
Reaches 208,000 


PITTSBURGH, PA., Sept. 6.—The tumult 
and the singing of the summer band 
concert season has ceased; the band- 
masters and crowds have departed, and 
Pittsburgh is now ready for the open- 
ing of the fall recital season. 

Under the direction of the Civic Club 
of Allegheny County the band concerts 
thrived and with that amazing ver- 
satility common to bands there was dis- 
pensed everything from operatic arias 
and overtures to popular ballads. Promi- 
nent Pittsburgh musicians were on the 
Civic Club committee which promoted 
the concerts and approved each program 
before it was presented. The commit 
tee consisted of Emilie McCreery, chair 





Hauss is now busy with details of 


man, Will Earhart, T. Carl Whitmer, 
Charies N. Boyd, Arthur Coggeshall, 


Mrs. William R. Jarvis, Mrs. E. B. Lee 
and Mrs. H. Talbot Peterson. 

It is estimated that 208,000 persons 
attended the sixty concerts in the vari- 
ous parks during the summer. Three 
bands were engaged: Nirella’s Band, 
under the baton of Pittsburgh’s popular 
conductor, D. V. Nirella; the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars Band, under Harry Sig- 
nor, and the 107th Field Artillery Band, 
directed by Isadore Carvone. Each con- 
cert was attended by a supervising mem- 
ber of the Civic Club. 

A feature of the season was mass sing- 
ing under such song leaders as Burton 
A. Mustin, Dr. Russell Kirk, M. R. Naftz- 
ger and Jacob Kwalwasser. 

R. E. W. 


Ernest Schelling to Be Heard with Lead- 
ing Orchestras 


Ernest Schelling will be one of the 
early soloists with the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony, having been engaged for a pair of 
concerts on Nov. 3 and 4. He will also 
be soloist with the Detroit Symphony at 
a special Sunday concert to be conducted 
by Mr. Gabrilowitsch on Feb. 5. He will 
also appear on Feb. 7 in the Great Art- 
ists Course directed by Mrs. Franklyn 
B. Sanders in Cleveland. Mr. Schelling 
will also play with the St. Louis and Chi- 
cago Orchestras in February. 


MANCHESTER, N. H., 

Abbott, Director of Music in the pub- 
lic schools at Schenectady, N. Y., has 
been appointed business manager of the 
Eastern Schools Music Herald to succeed 
Harry E. Whittemore of this city, who 
now becomes president of the organiza- 
tion. .. mes Oo 


Sept. 3.—George 








DUDLEY BUCK 


Announces the Opening of His Vocal Studios for the 
Coming Season on Wednesday, September 21st. 


On Monday and Tuesday, September 19th and 20th, 
Mr. Buck will be at his studio to examine and consult 
with new students, when he will give them a candid 
opinion of their vocal possibilities. 


For further information and appointments apply to 


ELSIE T. COWEN, 
50 West 67th Street, 


Telephone: 4984 Columbus 


Secretary 
New York 








beautiful to look at as to listen to.” 
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Angeles Ottein Wants Unbiased 
J udgment, So Is Silent ¢ on n Career 


YUMATUL UU 


MULL A LS UAANAAU LETRA TELAT 


ati biu's New Spanish 
Coloratura Declines to Talk 
of Her Achievements—To 
Sing on Coast with Scotti 
Foreces—Will Return to 
Spain Before Début in New 
York 


PRIMA-DONNA who does not want 
to talk about herself and her career, 
is such a rara-avis as to be an object of 
great interest, but when she flatly de- 
clines to do so, even on persuasion, she 


almost enters the class of the dodo. Such 
a prima-donna is Angeles Ottein, the 
Spanish coloratura soprano who makes 
her first American appearance with the 
Scotti Opera Company on the Coast next 
week and who will be heard at the Met- 
ropolitan in March. 

Miss Ottein speaks no English as yet, 
but she is studying it hard and hopes 
by the time she makes her début at the 
Metropolitan, to be able to converse in 
the vernacular. Her brother-in-law, 
Carlos del Pozo, however, is an ad- 
mirable interpreter, so with his aid, a 
polyglot conversation is carried on in 
French, Italian and Spanish. 

“T don’t want to talk about myself 
or what I have done,” said Miss Ottein. 
“There’ll be plenty of time for all that 
after New York has heard me sing. I’d 
far rather have it give judgment on me 
as it hears me and not be biased in 
any way by what this city or that has 
said about me. What I have done before 
really makes no difference. I’m twenty- 
four years old and I’ve sung since I was 
sixteen. My sister, who goes by the 
name of Anieto, which is our real name 
—TI just spell it backwards—and who is 
now singing in Mexico, made her début 
in a Spanish opera when she was only 
fourteen. That’s pretty young, don’t 
you think? Do American girls sing lead- 
ing roles at that age? 

“After I’ve sung here and found out 


INNUYUOLALUDSEUOANANOGALEALASEOUTA LETTS EMOTE HULU 





Angeles Ottein, Spanish Coloratura So- 
prano Who Is to Sing at the Metro- 
politan in March 


what your public thinks of me, then 
come back and I’ll tell you all about it. 
I understand that the New York critics 
are the most serious in the world. I hope 
they are going to like me, but I’m deter- 
mined that they shall form their opinion 
on what I do here and not what I have 
done in Mad— well, elsewhere! When 
my tour with the Scotti Opera Company 
is finished, I shall go back to Spain until 
it is time for me to come to the Metro- 
politan. I am very impatient but the 
days pass quickly when you are work- 
ing and it will be only a few months 
now. 

“T like 


America very much, that is, 

















GALLICO 


Pianist and Pedagogue 


The Reopening of his Studio 


181 West 75th St., New York City 


PAOLO 


Announces 


September 15th 


*Phone—Schuyler 4024 

















‘ SHIRLEY .. 


SOPRANO 


Available Season 1921-22 


Personal Representative: Remo Cortesi, 
287 Ww. _86th St, New York 








HELEN HOPEKIRK 


Address after September 25th, 
44 Waverley St., Mass. 


Brookline, 





No lessons in August—will return September first. 
ice Author of “Practical Psychology of Voice” (Schirmer) 
enri Pronounced by Teachers as the Best Book om Voice 


SO W. 67th St. 


Phone, Columbus 1408 





HELEN LOUISE SCHAFMEISTER :22%:2.-- 


PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST—INSTRUCTION 


Studio: 60 BH. 84th St., New ae c/o Sullivan, 
1 


"Phone Murray Hill 1 





WEAVER 





CONTRALTO 
Concerts—Recitals—Oratorio 
Available Season 1921-22 


Address: c/o ‘‘Musical Amerioa,’’ 501 Fifth Ave., New York 


























LAZAR 





what I have seen of it. It seems awfully 
big. Everything here seems big and I’m 
so small that it makes me feel smaller 
still. I haven’t been around very much 
as yet. You see, Spanish girls stay at 
home most of the time, and habit is 
strong. Then too, not knowing any 
English makes it difficult. I can read 
your language and understand it if you 
talk very slowly, but I am afraid to 
try and talk it.” pe oe. m 





Disturbance at First New York Recital 
by Hungarian Tenor 


Ernst Kiraly, distinguished tenor from 
the Budapest Volksoper, who has come 
to the United States to give a series of 
Hungarian folk-song recitals, presented 
his first program at the Lexington Thea- 
ter on Sunday evening, Sept. 4. The re- 
cital was interrupted at one point by a 
few alleged Hungarian communists, who 
were said to be offended by Kiraly’s re- 
fusal to appear with Bela Lugossy, Hun- 
garian actor, who was reported to have 
been driven out of Hungary because of 
his communist sympathies. The com- 
munist group had given warning that 
they “would break up the concert,” and 
police had accordingly been stationed 
throughout the theater. The disturbers 
were quickly ejected and the concert pro- 
ceeded. 

Kiraly sang folk-songs of his native 
Hungary and the audience of 3000 per- 
sons, chiefly Hungarian, was deeply af- 
fected. The concert was given under the 
auspices of the New York Hungarian So- 
cieties. The tour is to cover most of the 
territory of the United States, and will 
consist of forty concerts. 





Manuel Penella, Composer, Sails for 
America ‘ 
Manuel Penella, Spanish composer, 


has sailed on the steamship Montserrat 
for the United States, where he is ex- 
pected to arrive on Sept. 13. Mr. Pen- 
ella, a native of Valencia, is the composer 
of an opera, “El Gato Montes,” which is 
to be produced in this country this sea- 
son by a special company. 





Elena Gerhardt will appear at one of 
the concerts of the Beethoven Society in 
January. This will make the sixth New 
York engagement so far arranged for 
this artist. 
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‘Prima Donna Soprano 

B Trans-Continental Concert Tour 
E with FRANKLIN CANNON, Pianist 
A Management: HARRY H. HALL, 
Cc Gabrielle Elliot, Associate, 

H 191 Park Avenue, New York 


CHARLES LEE 


TRACY 


TEACHER OF PIANO 


Carnegie Hall, New York 
Director Piano Department, Universi:, 
of Vermont Summer School, 
Burlington, Vermont. 














THIS TRADE MARK 


IN THE 


IRON PLATE 


OF A PIANO 


Guarantees at least 
that the maker 
uses the highest 
possible grade of 
plates that money 
can buy. 


0. S. KELLY CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 














MME. LILLIAN 


CROXTON 


Coloratura Soprano 


Available for 
Concerts—Recitals— Receptions 


Personal Address: 488 Riverside 
Drive, New York. 


Phone Riverside 283 








TEACHER OF VOICE 


Studio: Carnegle Hall 305 
Res. ’Phone Wadsworth 8722 











Personal Representative: ARTHUR SPIZZI, 1482 Broadway, New York 








FAMOUS TENOR. 


IN EUROPE, SEASON 1921-22 
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ETHEL 


CAVE - COLE 


PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST 
57 W. 58th St., New York 


Phone Plaza 2450 


oc Gatrshr 


Exclusive Management 
HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 








M. GRACE 
DASCHBACH 
i 
College, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Private Instruction 
Studio: 400 Carnegie Hall, New York 


CLAUDE 


WARFORD 
Teacher of Singing 


Metropolitan Opera 
House Studios 
1425 Broadway, N. Y. 


Teacher's 

















BERTHA 


BEEMAN 


DRAMATIC CONTRALTO 
Management L. A. KEENE 


120 W. 74th St. New York City 





ABRAM 


GOLDFUSS 


VIOLINIST 





Announces the opening of a 
New York Studio at 

g15 Carnegie Hall — Tel. Circle 0764 

Can be scen by appointment onl) 





for Public Schools and Private Studios 
This course stresses PRINCIPLE instead of 
process. It develops a MUSICAL STIMULUS, 
creates a PHYSICAL FREEDOM, and a SPON- 


TANEOUS RESPONSE. 
The entire course is ‘““‘DIFFERENT’’ because 
of the NEW viewpoint, and a new presentation. 
Send for descriptive circular 
Address Effa Ellis Perfield Music 
Teaching System 
414% W. 45th St. (Near Fifth Avenue) 
Phone Bryant 7233 NEW YORK CITY 
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*‘A Bymphong Orchestre in Brass’’ 


GOLDMAN CONCERT 
BAND 
EDWIN — 


Mgt.: ROGER DE BRUYN 
220 West 42nd &t. New Yerk 


F BI N 
SOPRANO 
Concerts — Recitals — Festivals 
Available Season—1921-22 


Address: c/o Musical America 
501 Fifth Ave., New York 


OLIVE 


NEVIN 














SOPRANO 
Management: Danie! Mayer, Aeolian Hall, New me 
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ISAAC 


VAN GROVE 


COACHING 


Addresa: 220 West 107th 3 New Yerk 


Academy 48 
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}poLDOWSKI WORKS HEARD 





Two Chamber Music Concerts Given at 
Bar Harbor, Me. 


BAR HARBOR, ME., Sept. 3.—A concert 
was given recently in the home of Court- 
jand Palmer and his sister, May Palmer, 
at Brook End, by members of the Cham- 
ber Musie Art Society and Carlos Sal- 
vedo, harpist. The program consisted 
of works by Ravel, Debussy and Court- 
iand Palmer. Mr. Salzedo also played 
three of his own harp compositions, 
“Mj rage,” “Idyllic Poem” and “Whirl- 
wind,” Which had to be repeated. Mr. 
Palmer played the Andante of his Quin- 
tet with the string quartet. 

Among the audience were Lady Dean 

Paul (Poldowski), Mr. and Mrs. Ernest 
Schelling, Richard Aldrich, Mr. and 
Mrs. Arthur Whiting, Mrs. Frederick 

Vanderbilt, Mrs. John Henry Hammond, 
bo and Mrs. Fabbri, Mrs. Wright, 
Mme. Cecile Sartoris, Mme. de Menocal, 
Miss Opydyke, George Dorr, Mrs. Kane 
and Fanny Cottenet. 

The first concert at the Building of 
Arts was given by Poldowski who sang 
her own settings of poems by Verlaine. 
Mme. Cecile Sartoris delivered an ad- 
dress on the art of Verlaine. Poldowski 
was called upon to repeat several of her 
songs. Four piano numbers by the titled 
composer, two of which, “La Ballade des 
Fous” and “Musical Box,” had previous- 
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BISPHAM 


Singer and Teacher of Singing 


NEW ADDRESS 


145 West 55th Street, New York 





MME. MINNA 


KAUFMANN 


Voice Teacher 


and Coach 


Lilli Lehmann Method 





Address J. CARTALL 
601-602 Carnegie Hall 
New York 





* ¥ } Studios Re-open Sept. 5 











MARIO 


FROSALI 


Solo Violinist and Teacher 


STUDIO: 360 WEST 51ST ST., NEW YORE 
Tel. Circle 1232 

















MAURICE 


LAFARGE 


First Prize, French National Conservatory of Musie 
Teacher of Singing—Coach—Accompanist 
Has toured with Calvé, Melba, Amato, Clément, 
Thibaud and others. 


Studio: 31 West 9th St., New York 


ly been played at a recital at Mrs. Fred- 
erick Vanderbilt’s home, were also given. 
The concert was closed by Georges 
Grisez, who was heard in three new 
Poldowski works for the clarinet. 





Mme. Francesca Zarad 
Finds Personality the 
Touchstone of Success 











Mme. 


Francesca Zarad, Soprano 


CHICAGO, Sept. 3.—Personality, voice, 
and technique are the three cardinal re- 
quirements of a singer, and the greatest 
of these is personality, according to Mme. 
Francesca Zarad, But she tem- 
pers her with 
tions. 


“Do not think that I overlook voice 
and technique,” she declared. “Personal- 
ity alone cannot get you anywhere. To 
attain the necessary technique, one must 
be prepared to undergo years of serious 
study. There is no art that demands 
so much of the student as singing. Al- 
most any natural voice can be made into 
a splendid singing organ; the average 
throat is all right. But without person- 
ality, magnetism and brains behind your 
work, all is lost.” 

Mme. Zarad believes that personality 
is reflected in the artist’s choice of a pro- 
gram. It is a mistake to give too severe 


soprano. 
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wet? BIMBONI 


Voice Teacher 

Coach for Opera and Recitals 

7 West 76th Street New York City 
Telephone: Schuyler 3430 
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YVONNE de 


TREVILLE 


Coloratura Soprano 
216 West 56th St., N. Y. City 








OLDINA deWOLF LEWIS 


Dramatic Soprano 


Available for Concerts and Recitals 


Season 1921-1922 
ANNIE FRIEDBERG 


Management: 








B. Hadsell 


HALL 


Teacher of Singing, Diction and 
Dramatie Action 

Jean de Reske Breathing Methods 

Pupil of Marchesi, Juliani, Adams 

Room 827, Carnegie Hall, New York City 











> ALBERTI 


PIANIST—COACH—ACCOMPANIST 
Recitals—Instruction 


Summer Address: 
6152 Kimbark Ave., Chicago, III. 











American Made Oboes 


Accepted and endorsed by U. S. Army 
Quartermasters Depot, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Made by 


CHRISTENSEN & CO., INC. 


61 Hanover St. Boston, Mass. 


a program, she says, and even the least 
musical portion of an audience should 
be given something to remember. Some 
of the most effective vocal numbers, she 
declares, are the simplest compositions, 
that will please the layman as well as 
the connoisseur. M. A. M. 





Frances Alda to Be Heard in New York 
Recital in New Year 


Mme. Frances Alda of the Metropoli- 
tan, who has been spending the latter 
part of the summer with her husband, 
Giulio Gatti-Casazza, at Lido, will re- 
turn about Sept. 20, and will open her 
concert season on Oct. 4 in Denver, Col. 


Her manager, Charles L. Wagner, has 
booked thirty-one engagements for her 
before Christmas. Mme. Alda will be 
assisted by Gutia Casini, ’cellist, who 
toured with Mary Garden last season. 
Eight concerts will be given by the oper- 
atic quartet—Mme. Alda, Carolina Laz- 
zari, Charles Hackett and Renato Za- 
nelli. It is understood that Mme. Alda 
will create one new role during the Met- 
ropolitan season, and will also be heard 
in a New York recital early in the new 
year. 





McCormack to Sing in Hartford Armory 


For the first time in six years John 
McCormack will be heard in Hartford, 
Conn., on Sept. 28. The concert will be 
given in the Armory, never before used 
for concert purposes, in order to ac- 
commodate the throng. Charles L. Wag- 


ner, Mr. McCormack’s manager, has re- 
ceived 518 applications for the seventy- 


visit Europe next summer and arrange- 
ments are now in progress for concerts 
under the Wagner management in ten 
European capitals. The first concert 
will be in Paris early in June and the 
other cities to be visited will probably in- 
clude London, Copenhagen, Brussels, 
Amsterdam, The Hague, Dresden, Mun- 
ich, Berlin, Christiania and Geneva. 





New Orleans Philharmonic Society Opens 
Campaign for Members 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., Sept. 3.—A cam- 
paign to secure 6500 additional sub- 
scribers to the concert series of the 
New Orleans Philharmonic Society has 
been instituted. This organization has 
been the leading factor in the musical 
life of New Orleans for ten years, and 
the drive to place it upon a more sub- 
stantial basis is receiving popular sup- 
port. ma. F. Be 


Tito Schipa Gives Recital Before Presi- 
dent of Panama 


Tito Schipa, tenor of the Chicago 
Opera Association, recently gave a re- 
cital in Panama before a large audi- 
ence which included Dr. Belisario Porras, 
president of the Republic of Panama, 
and his wife. Mr. Schipa was en route 
from Peru to Mexico City, where he 
will appear in the national celebration 
of the centennial of Mexican independ- 
ence. 





Edna Bates, pupil of William A. C. 
Zerffi, who appeared so successfully as 
leading lady in “Honey Girl” last year, 
has been engaged to play a leading part 
in “Love Dreams” which will be pro- 








five dates of the tenor available for the duced by Oliver Moroseo in the near 
coming season. Mr. McCormack will future. 
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ADRIENNE 


Hotel Wellington 
55th and 7th Ave., New York 








REMENYI-VON ENDE 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Announces the Re-opening 
of her Studio for the Season 
1921-22, September 8th 


Studios: 


819 Carnegie Hall 
New York 





























CHALIF’S 


MAGNIFICENT AUDITORIUM 


Capacity: Gold Room 550. 


Engaged for many important concerts, recitals and 
lectures during the Season. Special rates to artists. 


163-5 West 57th St. (Opposite Carnegie Hall) 








GEORGE YATES MYERS 


VOICE - - 


COACH 


ACCOMPANIST 


STUDIO 827, -“ARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 





CHICAGO CONSERVATORY 
WALTON PERKINS, President 


th Floor, Auditorium Bldg. "Phone Wabash 9007 


RALPH LEO 


BARITONE 
839 No. Dearborn St. 
*Phone Superior 8700 


Chicago 
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Metropolitan Opera House Building, New York 


Her sweet voice stood out prominently in the high notes and 
particularly at the close when the 
the voices of the chorus. 


The Art of Organ Playing 
INSTRUCTION 


17 East 11th St. N. Y. 








solo voice soars above 
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Rich Field Awaits Western Musician 1 in Japan 
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heuiey Ready to Restiire Aiberiean Artist and hae esario— 
Foundation Laid by Russians Has Sprung Into Real Ap- 
preciation of High Class Music—Elman a Pioneer in 
Creating New Demand-—Government Encourages Music 





By S. L. Debalta 


UOUUAUAU LSA LAANU NALA 


HE world war that compelled many 

of us to discard our slippers and 
leave the warm fireplace for some un- 
known destination, caused my _in- 
voluntary exile to Siberia, Japan and 
other parts of the Far East. I found 
myself disembarking one day in the 
land of the Rising Sun much to my 
own surprise—and may I confess ?—to 
my great delight. The music of 
Puccini and the stage settings of the 
. Metropolitan Opera House had made 
my heart grow fond of the land of 
Madama Butterfly. 


True to my melomaniac nature of pre- 
war days, my curiosity kept my exploring 
senses wide awake in a musical direc- 
tion; wherever my successive displace- 
ments brought me I was not long in in- 
vestigating the musical resources and 
possibilities of the place. And during the 
two years I spent in Japan I witnessed 
one of the most remarkable phenomena 
of a rapid artistic evolution: the birth of 
a nation of musicians and music lovers. 

This apparently miraculous manifesta- 
tion was due to a concurrence of circum- 
stances such as the world war alone could 
bring on; an unusual invasion of Rus- 
sian artists of all sorts, fleeing the ter- 
rors of Bolshevism, brought to Japan a 
plethora of talented but starving musi- 
cians. On the other hand the capricious 
whim of Mars, while spreading death 
and ruin in Europe, was pouring a del- 
uge of gold and silver upon happy 
Nippon. The joyous tingling of the 
Japanese coin and the melodious song of 
the Russian musicians soon allied them- 
selves into an harmonious symphony, 
which heralded a new era in the artistic 
life of the country. Vladivostok, the 
capital of Siberia, overrun with singers 
and instrumentalists, kept “wishing on” 
their neighbors, taken completely un- 
aware, virtuosi of all calibers and col- 
ors, who became permanent “items” in 
the budget of every respectable Japa- 
nese. 

The Imperial Theater in Tokio that 
never opened its doors to anything but 
national drama, became a combination 
of Carnegie Hall, Metropolitan Opera 
House and even Ziegfeld Roof. The 
Banvard Musical Company, a concoction 
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On Jan. 23, 192] 


PU Lee LE 


: SOCIETY of BOSTON. 

= December 18 and 19, 

: Exclusive Direction 

: WALTER ANDERSON 
: 62 WEST 45th STREET 
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CHARLOTTE PEEGE 


contralto, made her first appearance as 


soloist with the HANDEL ann HAYDN 


She has been RE-ENGAGED by that Society for 
TWO PERFORMANCES of ‘The Messiah” on 


WALLA 


of dancers. and cabaret performers who 
were jazzing their way through the Far 
East, initiated the astounded worshipers 
of Buddha to the beauties of syncopated 
music and bare legs. 

All this was so sudden and profitable 
that an enterprising and self-improvised 
Russian impresario from Shanghai un- 
dertook a systematic drive on the freshly 
accumulated bank accounts of the newly 
born Japanese music lovers. Mishel 
Piastro, the violinist, and Alfred Miro- 
vitch, the pianist, gave combined reci- 
tals all through Japan; a Russian Grand 


Opera Company packed the Imperial 
Theater in Tokio for three consecutive 
weeks; Yokohama, Kyoto, Osaka and 


Kobe became active centers of musical 
endeavor; hardly a month passed with- 
out a recital, a concert or some perform- 
ance. The foreigner, temporarily exiled 
to Japan for business reasons, was slow 
to fall in step with the new movement; 
most of the time the theaters were three- 
quarters filled with natives, who seem to 
follow that wonderful principle in life, 
“try everything once!” 

This unexpected success of the per- 
formers and this spontaneous adapta- 
tion of the Nippon taste to a new form of 
art, which I myself have witnessed with 
amazement during a relatively short so- 
journ, has encouraged the above-men- 
tioned impresario to such a degree, that 
he came post haste to New York some 
months ago and took back with him 
Mischa Elman, the violinist. Elman has 
just now terminated his tour. 


Elman as a Pioneer 


Elman has certainly done noble pioneer 
work. The ice is broken and the doors 
of Japan are henceforth open to the 
ambulant virtuoso. Unquestionably has 
the Far East become, in the last three 
years, a rich and so far unexploited ter- 
ritory for artists. The great distance 
and the high cost of traveling may un- 
duly scare even the most adventurous; 
but it must be remembered that the 
vicinity of Japan offers such remunera- 
tive stop-overs as Pekin and Shanghai, 
Tientsin, Harbin and Hongkong in 
China; Manila in the Philippines, and at 
least two or three large cities in Java. 
India is the logical Mecca for those who 
return by way of the Suez Canal and 
the Mediterranean, from the shores of 
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Assistant to Harold Bauer 


Studio: 225 West End Ave., New York City 
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Facsimile of Postcard from Puccini in Reply to a Letter from Mr. Debalta. [he 


Message Reads: 


You. 
Idea of It. 
Sincerely, G. Puccini.” 


which Egypt casts an inviting smile to 
the globe-trotting artist. 

If some enterprising world-wide im- 
presario would only undertake to ar- 
range such towrnée; around the world, 
he would surely earn the remunerative 
gratitude of the music-starved popula- 
tions of these far away lands, bring re- 
lief to a great number of artists who 
struggle in vain for a living in the 
over-crowded markets of Europe and 
America, and last but not least derive a 
respectable income for himself. 


Native Music in Japan 


Much to my disappointment I found, 
when arriving in Japan, that their native 
way in expressing melody was a very 
unmelodious one. The Geishas are the 
official interpreters of native music. 
Only two instruments are in use all over 


the country: the samisen, some sort of 
a banjo with three strings, and the 
tsutsumi, a little tambourine. Both of 


these instruments produce hoarse, ear- 
ripping sounds. One usually makes the 
acquaintance of native music in the 
otchayas, or tea houses, between a bowl 
of rice and a cup of tea, but the tym- 
panum soon becomes reconciled to the 
strange rhythm of the samisen and the 


tsutsumi and derives some enjoyment 
from it. 
The Japanese folk-lore is rich and 


original in its minor tonality and dis- 
tinctly Oriental flavor; but none of these 
melodies remind us of the many musi- 
cal attempts that have been made to 
depict the land of the Geishas. In fact 





“My Dear Mr. Debalta: 
Thanks for Your Kind Thoughts of Me. 

I Find Your Opinion of Japan a Trifle Strong. 
I Think It a Most Attractive Country. 


| —, | 


Announcing New York Studio of 


GEORGE FERGUSSON 


Internationally Eminent Vocal Teacher 


BEGINNING SEPTEMBER 15th 


I Have Your Very Nice Letter. 
Oh, How I Should Like to Be with 
I Have Quite Another 
With Friendliest Greetings, 


I was so impressed with this lack « 
finity that I complained to the aut! 
of “Madama Butterfly,” on whose fri 
ship I, pride myself, and a facsimil: 
his answer is here reproduced. 


Few Japanese Singers 


Whether it is due to climatic « 
tions or to anatomical reasons the J 
nese have produced very few singe: 
We may remember, by way of comparisv! 
the limited powers of Tamaki Miu 
organ. Then there is Nobuko Hara, 
whom I had the pleasure of hearing 
Tokio recently and who has sung thx 
role of Butterfly in New York. 1! dis 
covered in Kobe another singer of merit, 
a Miss Nakanishi, who sang the ‘Mo: 
Coeur s’ouvre a ta Voix” from “Samso: 
et Dalila” with relative charm. 

It will take a few years before Japa! 
will produce singers of real value, pr 
vided the anatomical structure 
their throats lends itself to voice pr 
duction, and provided also, a few good 
singing teachers choose to expatriate 
themselves in Japan. There is a lifetin 





[Continued on page 31] 
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MARCHES! 


Paris: 65 rue Ampere 17e 

























25 West 86th St. 











For Information and Terms Address | 


SHERMAN K. SMITH, Manager 








New York City | 
































STUDIO: 37 WEST 87TH 





ALEXANDER BLOCH 
VIOLINIST 


Will Resume Teaching September 20 | 
STREET, NEW YORK CITY | 


Telephone: Schuyler 3403 
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rtunity for such enterprising pio- 





oO} 
‘ \hile there is—in my opinion—a de- 

| shortage of good vocal teachers 
+) _nat country which has been so prompt 
n dopting and in assimilating every- 
thing worth while in Western civiliza- 
tion, musical instruction nevertheless is 
cultivated on the same high level as 
veneral education. The Uyena Park 
Musical College, under the supervision 
of the Government Department of Edu- 
cation, is very ably conducted by Mr. 
Yuhara, a man of wide musical knowl- 
eage. 

The Oriental Musical College, man- 
aged by Mr. Suzuki, is another excellent 
institution where both the native Japa- 
nese and foreign music are systematically 
taught. The number of instrumental 
interpreters is increasing from day to 
day, and owing perhaps to the preva- 
lence of military and naval bands, there 
is a marked preference among the 
Japanese for wind instruments. 


Encourage Music Study 


The Imperial Court has its own or- 
chestra. The love professed by the Em- 
press of Japan for music is well known 
to every artist who has visited Tokio 
and has been invited to Court. The Im- 
perial Household Administration main- 
tains a special training school for pros- 
pective members of the Court orches- 
tra. K. Kamei, personal secretary to the 
Crown Prinee, has recently founded a 
society for spreading interest in music, 
and our friend, Mr. Kamei, Japanese 
consul in New York, who is his brother, 
did not miss a concert in Carnegie Hall 
last season. 

The love for music has gradually pene- 
trated the universities of Japan; the 
graduates of the University of Keiwo 
have recently formed the Wagner So- 
ciety, but their taste is not exclusively 
Wagnerian. Chopin and Verdi are quite 
popular among them. 

Japan can boast of at least one mod- 
ern composer. Kosaku Kamada, who has 








FERENC 


VECSEY 


will make his bow to 
the American Public 


AT NEW YORK CITY 


November Ist, Tuesday afternoon, 
in recital at Carnegie Hall. 


November 4th, Friday evening, as 
soloist with the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, at the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music. 


AT CHICAGO 


November 6th, Sunday afternoon, in 
recital (Management F. Wight 
Neumann). 


AT BOSTON 


November 10th and 11th, as soloist 
with the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. 


seen 


Fully booked for November and December, 1921. 
A few dates available during January and February, 1922. 


AUeeneannsnnnscevenceneney 


spent quite a few years in this coun- 
try, and who conducted a few concerts 
here about two years ago, does not need 
any introduction to the readers of Mu- 
SICAL AMERICA. I am sorry to say that 
the Philharmonic Orchestra he conducts 
in Tokio is far below his personal merits; 
but time will improve it. 

Japan is just on the threshold of her 
musical career. I have no doubt that, 
judging from the rapid and brilliant 
achievements of the Nipponese in other 
fields of industrial and artistic activity, 
they will in due time become an equally 
important factor in the musical world. 





Mr. and Mrs. Roeder to Join Mississippi 
Woman’s College Faculty 


ALLENTOWN, PA., Sept. 6.—Mr. and 
Mrs. Elwood S. Roeder, who conducted 
a private studio here, have been ap- 
pointed director of music and head of the 
voice department respectively, of the Mis- 
sissippi Woman’s College, Hattiesburg, 
Miss. 


Judge Cabot, President of Boston Sym- 
phony, Back from Europe 


Judge F. B. Cabot, president of the 
Boston Symphony, returned to the United 
States by the new Cunarder, Scythia, on 
Aug. 30, from a vacation spent in Eng- 
land and France. Judge Cabot said that 
he did not anticipate any trouble for the 
orchestra from the unions, as all mat- 
ters of the kind had been adjusted. 
Pierre Monteux, he added, would arrive 
early this month to take up his duties as 
conductor of the orchestra. There was 
worry as to where money for the support 
of the orchestra would come from, as al- 
ways when such an organization is de- 
pendent upon voluntary contributions, 
but Judge Cabot said that he felt the 
Boston Symphony had many friends who 
would look after its finances. 


John Philip Sousa Thrown from Horse 


PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 6.—John Philip 
Sousa sustained numerous bruises when 
he was thrown from a horse near Willow 
Grove Park to-day. He was picked up 
by an automobilist and taken to the 
Huntingdon Valley Country Club. Mr. 
Sousa will be able to resume the leader- 
ship of his band, at Willow Grove in a 
day or two. John Dolan, cornetist, will 


conduct during his absence. 
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Books for the Season 1922-1923 Are Now Open 









At the Piano (a Baldwin) WALTER MEYER-RADON. 


Management: M. H. HANSON 
437 Fifth Ave., New York 







E, ROBERT SCHMITZ PLAYS IN SEATTLE 


Henriette Michelson and Kli- 
bansky Pupils Appear at 
Cornish School 


SEATTLE, Sept. 5.—The musical activi- 
ties of the past week have centered in a 
series of recitals at the Cornish School. 
E. Robert Schmitz, French pianist, an 
exponent of modern music, who is con- 
ducting master classes at the Cornish 
School, gave the principal recital. His 
program included Bach-Liszt’s Fantasia 
and Fugue in G Minor, Scarlatti’s ““Bur- 
lesca,” “Bourrée” and “Gigue,” Coup- 
erin’s “Soeur Monique,’ four Chopin 
numbers, four Debussy compositions, 
Ravel’s “Jeux d’Eau,” Borodine’s “Au 
couvent” and Saint-Saéns’ “Toccata.” His 
playing revealed these works in a new 
light, and his performance showed no in- 
dication of being one-sided. 

Henriette Michelson, a pianist of New 
York, who is a special student at the 
school, appeared in recital on Aug. 22, 
and in a very illuminating manner played 
an admirable program. 


Another recital was given by the voice 
pupils of the summer class of Sergei 
Klibansky, one of the guest teachers of 
the school. Ten of Mr. Klibansky’s 
students sang two or three numbers each 
and created a favorable’ impression. 
John Hopper, one of Seattle’s promising 
pianists, played proficient accompani- 
ments and appeared as soloist in two 
MacDowell numbers. Those participat- 
ing on the program were Constance Hart, 
Martha D’Arc, Sydney F. Allison, Hazel 
De Huff Macpherson, Sara Bair, Alice 
Bender, Ernest H. Worth, Catherine 
Rice, Florence Scott Beeler and Vivian 
Strong Hart. An interesting feature of 
the program was the duet by Marian 
Coryell, a local composer, sung by Mrs. 
Hart and Mrs. Beeler with the com- 
poser at the piano. 

The orchestral situation shows no signs 
of life at present, and with the season 
at hand there is no one who seems to 
have any definite plans. On the other 
hand most of the choral societies have 
programs already under way and will 
commence rehearsals early in September. 

D.S. C. 





Director: 


M. H. HANSON, 


Like the 
the Northwest 
York at the 
August day after a thunderstorm, the 
St. Olaf Lutheran Choir from St. Olaf 
Northfield, Minn., descended 
concert in Carnegie Hall 


bestowed upon us in 


life-restoring breeze from 
that 


close of a 


sweeps over New 


suffocating 


College, 
upon us at a 
last night and 
dying music season 
The half a 
which it is 
leadership of F. 


the overwrought, 


a benison of song. hun 


choristers of com- 
under the 


Melius Christiansen, 


dred 

posed, 
impres- 
The 
mixed 


gave an 
sive exhibition) of choral singing. 
quality of the voices of the 
chorus is lovely, especially that of the 
women. Lacking the sophistication of 
the selected 
Choir of Rome that we heard early in 
this body of 


and women from the great Northwest 


chorus from the Vatican 





the season, young men 


wholesome lustiness of 
that 
one of the differences between the old 


has a tone, 


well tempered, serves to mark 


and the new world. 
nevermore, the St. 


Olaf 


Lutheran Choir will be a welcome vis- 


Strangers 


itor to New York music lovers when- 
ever the organization shall see fit to 
come to the metropolis. 


New York Evening World, April 
28th. 
SYLVESTER RAWLING 


THE NEXT EASTERN TOUR 


ST. OLAF 
LUTHERAN CHOIR 


KF. MELIUS CHRISTIANSEN 


Commences at 


Milwaukee, Wis., January 3rd, 1922. 
NEW YORK APPEARANCE 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 
January 17th, 1922. 


Tour strictly limited to 5 weeks. 


The program features Bach and the old composers 
For all particulars, including reprints of notices, apply to: 


THE GENERAL MANAGEMENT OF THE TOURS OF THE CHOIR 


437 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 








oe fresh 


exquisitely balanced, 
and euphonious in quality and trained 
precision equal to that of the 
Bach Choir, of Bethlehem * * *® we 


were made to marvel at the ability of 


to a 


the choir, and there was _ ravishing 


beauty in an anthem by a modern 


composer, Lindeman, with its sugges- 


tion of bell chimes. 
New York Tribune April 28, 1920. 
H. E. KREHBIEL. 


* * * their voices rang out with a 


freshness, and sound 


and 
them seem akin to the sturdy fir trees 


a vigor, a sane 


true forthrightness that made 


and the bracing northern air. It was 
quite the most refreshing occasion of 
this long and crowded season. 

Mr. 


choir to a 


Christiansen has trained the 


veritable virtuosity. In 


precision of attack, balance of tone, 
readiness in 
disclosed 
have to 


And it sang at 


purity of intonation, 
shading the 
that 
seek far to duplicate. 


dynamic choir 


a standard one would 
irresistible vi- 
tality of youth and the intense con- 


viction of a centuries-old tradition. 


New York Globe, April 28, 1920. 
By PITTS SANBORN. 
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Guy Maier to Bring New Theories 
to Studio and Concert Platform 


Hil! 
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Pianist to Give Lecture Re- 
cital with New York Sym- 
phony—Many New Compo- 
sitions Announced for His 
Appearances with Lee Pat- 
tison—To Teach at Mannes 
School 


A FTER a summer’s rest in the Maine 
£ + woods, Guy Maier, who with Lee Pat- 
tison has probably done more than any 
contemporary musician toward the res- 
toration of two-piano music to the con- 
cert hall, has returned with a fund of 


new ideas and plans for the coming sea- 
son. In his vacation solitude, Mr. Maier 
developed his theories of piano pedagogy, 
which have already found expression in 
his teaching at the David Mannes School 
of Music. 

Prominent among his convictions is 
the notion that the intelligent listener 
is as valuable an asset to music as the 
performer. Mr. Maier has _ already: 
created a field in expounding simple mu- 
sical lore to the young, and this year he 
proposes to carry his message to adult 
audiences. At one of the concerts that 
he will give with the New York Sym- 
phony under the conductorship of Albert 
Coates, Mr. Maier will deliver a brief lec- 
ture in connection with his solo num- 
ber. His recitals for music students, 
which are much in demand, will take him 
to the Cleveland Institute for four per- 
formances, besides twenty appearances 
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Guy Maier, Pianist 


at other leading music schools and four 
at the Mannes School. 


To Teach Students Criticism 


Recitals by groups of students, at 
which the performances will be criticized 
by other members of the class will be a 
feature of Mr. Maier’s course at the 
Mannes School. The plan was inaugu- 
rated last year, and was found to be ef- 
fective in developing the students’ criti- 
cal faculties and advancing their musi- 
cal ideas. 


The regular concert series which Mr. 
Maier will give with Mr. Pattison, will 
present many new compositions. One 
of the major works to be given for the 
first time by the two is a tone poem by 
Arnold Bax entitled “Moi Mell.” Mr. 
Maier describes it as a tonal impression 
of the Irish heaven. Harold Bauer has 
transcribed the Bach Fantasie and Fugue 
in A Minor, and Godowsky has arranged 
the “Invitation to the Dance” by Weber 
for the two-piano partners. 

A work that promises much interest is 
“Jeux de pleine air” by Germaine Taille- 
ferre, the only woman member of the 
celebrated French “Six,” exponents of 
ultra-modern music. Edward Burlin- 
game Hill has composed a “Jazz Study,” 
which Mr. Maier asserts is a gentle sat- 
ire at the expense of some well-known 
composers of Broadway, and Ernest 
Hutcheson has made an arrangement of 
Liszt’s “Rakoczy” March. Finally, Mr. 
Pattison has transcribed Liszt’s Concerto 
“Pathetique,” which was originally writ- 
ten as a work for the piano without or- 
chestra. 


Mrs. Maier in Recital 


Another of the ideas that Mr. Maier 
has already carried into execution has 
been to induce his wife, Lois Auten 
Maier, to aid him in his work of culti- 
vating a taste for two-piano music. As 
a result, Mrs. Maier will be heard in a 
recital with Leopold Damrosch Mannes 
in New York this season, making the 
two-piano venture a family affair. Mrs. 
Maier has joined the Mannes School as 
assistant to the director, and Mr. Patti- 
son has also joined the faculty. 

Mr. Maier spent a honeymoon vaca- 
tion in Maine. His favorite reading con- 
sisted of the obituary notices printed in 
various newspapers following the report 
of his death in Boston in May. “I hope 
to be able to read them for a great many 
years,” was Mr. Maier’s comment. 


E. R. 





UIC IN NewYork 
Fim Theater, ‘| 


“Ballet Egyptien” by Luigini y,, 
presented by Alexander Oumansky ,,; 
augmented ballet corps, with the or: he:. 
tra under the baton of Erno Rap... »: 
the Capitol last week. Doris }jJo 
Thalia Zanou, Alexander Oumansky 
Mile. Gambarelli were solo dan e); 
Fanny Rezia, coloratura, sang 
“Jewel Song” from Faust. An aria ‘roy 
“Rigoletto” was presented by Erik By. 
baritone. The Capitol Mixed Qu etal 
with Tommy Dowd presented a musica) 
prelude to the film feature. 

* * * 

Excerpts from Flotow’s “Mariha” 

were performed by Francesca Cuce, gp. 





prano; Susan Ida Clough, mezz.-s. 
prano; Fred Jagel, tenor; Enrico 027} 
baritone, and the entire chorus at the 
Rivoli last week. The Rivoli women’s 


chorus supported Paul Oscard and Gyac¢ 
Eastman who danced the “Gavotte Pay. 
lowa.” Edoarde Albano, baritone, sano 
“OQ Monumento” from “Gioconda.”’ 

* * * 

The chorus was the principal feature 
at the Rialto as it was at the Rivolj 
Theater last week. Carl Rollins, bari. 
tone, and Mary Berne, soprano, were 
the assisting vocalists. 

* * 


* 


Henri Scott, bass-baritone, was pre. 
sented as soloist at the Strand last week. 
in “On the Road to Mandalay.” Estelle 
Carey, soprano, and Judson House, 
tenor, also appeared, and other musica] 
novelties were presented. 





Lenora Sparkes, soprano of the Met. 
ropolitan Opera Company, and Horace 
Britt, ’cellist of the Letz Quartet, wil! 
give a joint recital in Middletown, N. Y,, 
on March 30. 
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The American Institute of 


Applied Music Thrity-sixth Season 
212 West 59th Street, New York City 
Tel. Circle 5329 


MUSICIAN 8S’ 


Gustave Ferrari 
THD ART OF INTERPRETATION 
IN SONGS—English and French 
87 W. 93d St., New York. Tel. Riverside 7425 





Ella Bachus-Behr 


231 West 96th Street. New York 
Telephone Riverside 1464 


Michael Posner Baxte 
Teacher of the Violin 
119 West 87th Street, New York 
"Phone Schuyler 5839 


Mme. J. L. Bayerlee 


ARTIST TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 502 W.113th St., N.¥. Cathedral 7960 
Auditions by appointment only. 


William S. Brady 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 137 West 86th St., New York 
Telephone Schuyler 10099 


May Laird Brown tyrie Diction 
Cerrect Pronunciation—Distinct- Exmun- 
ciation 
Italian—French—Spanish—English 
1 W. 89th St., New York Tel., Riverside 2605 


Dudley Buck Teacher of Singing 
50 West 67th Street. N. Y. Phone Col, 4984 


Giuseppe Campanari 
BARITONE 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 668 West Dnd Avenue New York City 
By Appointment Only 


Mme. Kathryn Carylna 

TEACHER OF SINGING 
Defects of tone production eradicated. French and 
Italian Lyric Diction. 257 West 86th &t., N. Y. 
"Phone, 5910 Schuyler. 


Ernest Carter 
COMPOSER—CONDUCTOR 


Address: 115 East 69th St., New York, 
Tel, 8623 Rhinelander 


Remo Cortesi 
VOICE COACH 
86th St., New York 


Mr. and Mrs. Ross David 


VOICE PRODUCTION AND RBEPPRTOIRB 
Studio 10138 Carnegie Hall 
New York City 


Mrs. Blanche Dingley-Mathews 
Teacher of Piano specializing in the 
Training of Teachers. 

Steinert Building, Boston, Mass. 


Mary Ursula Doyle 
SOPRANO 
Teacher of Voice and Piano 
Carnegie Hall 





Studio: 


























257 W. Schuyler 5910 











Studio 834 New York 


Grace Elliott 


CONCERT ACCOMPANIST 
Studio 608-4 Carnegie Hall 


OONDUCTOR—OOACH— 
John Warren Erb ier aitien 


Tel. Columbus 2297 
Address: 837 West 72nd Street, 








New York 





TEACHER OF DRAMATIC ART 


Pupil of Mrs. 
Carnegie 


Milward Adams 


Studio 915 Hall Circle 2634 


Adriaan E. Freni Teacher of Singing 
Fifteen Years with Institute of Musical Art 
Private Studio: 809 Carnegie Hall 





Caroline Beeson Fry 
Summer Season at Seal Harbour, Maine 
Teacher of Singing 
Studio 814—Carnegie Hall—New York 
Tel. Circle 821 


Jacob Gegna, Violinist 
MASTER CLASSES IN REPERTOIRE 


Studio: 25 B. 99th St., New York 
Phone Lenog 5191 








Russell Snively Gilbert 

PIANO INSTRUCTION 

Practical course for vocal students in Plano and the 
Harmonic foundation. Studio 123 Carnegie Hall, 
New York. 


Granberry Piano School 


For Artists and Teachers of All Grades 
Sight. Touch and Hearing System of Instruction 


Booklet: Carnegie Hall, New York 


Victor Harris 

Teacher of Singing in all its branches 

THE BEAUFORT, 140 West 57th Street 
Telephone, Circle 3053 


The Heartt-Dreyfus 


STUDIOS: Voice and Modern Languages 
Address: Bryson Apt’s., Los Angeles, Calif, 


LILLIAN MILLER 
CRANK Hemstreet 


Teachers of Singing 
50 West 67th St. Tel,  —_— 1405 
Summer Classes 
New York Studio and Woodstock, N. Y. 


Ethel Glenn Hier 
COMPOSER—PIANIST 
Teacher of harmony and piano 
Studio: 501 West 121st Street, New York City 
Telephone Morningside 4886 


Arthur J. Hubbard 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
246 Huntington Avenue 
BOSTON - - ° ‘ > 


Helen Allen Hunt 


CONTRALTO SOLOIST AND TEACHER 
Studio: 548 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Mrs. J. Harrison-Irvine 


Pianiste—Accompaniste—Voice Ooaching 
1018 Carnegie Hall, New York Cirele 1850 


Frederick Johnson 


CONCERT ORGANIST 
Director of Music Department 
Bradford Academy, Bradford, Mass. 




















MASS. 














Sergei Klibansky Teacher of Singing 
8 years leading instructor Stern Conservatory, Berlin ; 
3 years Institute of Musical Art, New York. 
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~ THOUSANDS ATTEND MASS FOR CARUSO 





Bronx Church Crowded as 
Italians Honor Mourned 
Compatriot 


In spite of the extreme humidity of 
one of the hottest days in New York 
this summer, the Church of Our Lady 
of Mount Carmel, in The Bronx, was 
crowded at the memorial requiem mass 
for Enrico Caruso on Friday, Sept. 2. 
The Italian Musical League was sponsor 
for the mass, which was celebrated by 
Monsignor Daniel Burke, assisted by the 
2ey, Joseph Caffuzi, pastor of the 
church, and the Rev. Francesco “Mag- 


liocco, Sub-deacon. Caruso was honorary 
president of the Italian Musical League, 
and the mass was celebrated exactly one 
month after his death. 

Nana Genovese, contralto, close friend 
of Caruso; Ferruccio F. Corradetti, 
baritone, officer of the French Academy, 
and Pier Adolfo Tirindelli, violinist, of 
the Cincinnati Conservatory, were the 
assisting musicians. Alberto Bimboni, 
president of the League, was at the or- 
van, and conducted the mass, which was 
composed by Pietro Yon, organist. A 
“Lux Aeterna,” by Mr. Bimboni, was 
sung by Madame Genovese and Mr. 
Corradetti. Mr. Tirindelli played one of 
his own compositions, “Chanson Plain- 
tive,’ and Schumann’s ‘‘Abendlied.” 

A catafalque was at the head of the 
center aisle before the high altar, sur- 
rounded by candles, and with a large 
photograph of Caruso at its foot. Father 
Magliocco delivered an eloquent eulogy 
in Italian at the close of the mass, tell- 
ing of the great tenor’s struggles as a 
youth, when he began singing, while still 
at school in Naples, for two cents a 


Sunday, and later for the munificent 
sum of ten cents. 

Among those in the congregation one 
of the most affected was the dead singer’s 
secretary, Bruno Zirato, who sat looking 
straight ahead throughout the service, 
and left at the close without speaking 
to any one. Salvatore Fucito, who was 
Caruso’s accompanist, was chairman of 
the committee which had charge of the 
arrangements for the mass. 

The Italian Musical League also held 
a memorial lecture on Caruso in the 
club rooms in 49th Street on the evening 
of the same day. The lecture was given 
by Pasquale De Biasi, music critic of the 
Italian monthly, “Carroccio.” The critic 
told of the place Caruso held in the 
hearts of the poor Italian immigrants, 
to whom he was the greatest hero in the 
world, and whose lives he so greatly 
lightened and made joyous. Mr. De 
Biasi. compared the tenor with his most 
famous predecessors, including Jean de 
Reszké and Tamagno, and declared that 
Caruso combined the best qualities of 
them all, both as singer and actor. The 
critic devoted his paper largely to a close 
study of the tenor in his different roéles. 





Memorial Exercises in Boston 


BosTON, Sept. 3.—Ten thousand Bos- 
tonians participated in the memorial 
exercises in honor of Caruso at the 
Parkman Grandstand on the Common on 
Aug. 28. Former Mayor James M. Curley 
delivered the eulogy and there was a 
special program contributed by Gallo’s 
Symphonic Band. Most of the numbers 
played were from Caruso’s répertoire, 
including the “Miserere” from “Trova- 
tore.” The program opened with Cho- 
pin’s “Funeral March.” At the con- 
clusion of the services heads were bared 
when a phonograph reproduced the dead 
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singer’s favorite aria, “Vesti la Giubba” 
from “Pagliacci.” Ex-Mayor Curley 
paid fitting tribute to Caruso and the 
Italian people in general. “No man who 
has lived in America has probably ever 
administered to the happiness of such 
multitudes,” he said. ‘“Caruso’s* place 
will endure forever in the history of 
opera and the highest development of 
the vocal art.” 

The committee in charge of the me- 
morial comprised James Pisco-Pausata, 
A. Dontamora and Benedict DeBellis. 

WwW. dé. P. 


Rosa Ponselle Sings at 


Meriden 


MERIDEN, CONN., Sept. 3.—Rosa Pon- 
selle was the soloist at Caruso me- 
morial services held in St. Joseph’s 
Church here on Tuesday morning, Aug. 
30. Miss Ponselle sang “Pie Jesu” by 
J. Leybach, and “Face to Face.” The 
Gregorian mass was sung by St. Mary’s 
Choir under the leadership of Mary 
Lemke. C. W. Cahill, Jr. was organist. 
A trio composed of Charles Faeth, An- 
drew Schipke and John Herget sang 
“Jesu die vivi’ by Verdi. Rev. John T. 
Lynch celebrated the mass, assisted by 
Rev. John R. Quinn and Rev. Michael F. 
W. E. C. 


Service in 





Dubuque Kiwanis Club Pays Tribute 


DUBUQUE, IowA, Sept. 3.—The Du- 
buque Kiwanis Club held a memorial 
service in honor of Caruso on Monday, 
Aug. 22. Among those who attended 
were Mr. and Mrs. A. C. Kleine of the 
Academy of Music; Mrs. Rose Leman, 
vocal instructor of Dubuque University; 
Mr. Schroeder, violin instructor of 
Columbia College; Rev. Dr. Dress, or- 
ganist of Columbia College; Dr. Atchi- 
son, conductor of St. Luke’s Choir; 


Martha Zehetner, supervisor of music 
in the public schools, and Franz Otto, 
director of High School music. Richard 
Heller of the Kiwanis Club had charge 
of the meeting. Mr. Otto delivered a 
short eulogy on the tenor, and read 
appreciations of the singer from recent 
issues of MUSICAL AMERICA. Coe Pettit, 
pianist, a former pupil of Silvio Scionti 
of Dubuque, who is now studying with 
Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler, played several 
numbers. Phonographic reproductions 
of Caruso’s favorite arias were also 
heard, R. F, 


THREE CARUSO MEMORIALS 
PROGRESSING FAVORABLY 








Foundation Committee to Be Nation- 
Wide—Funds for Busts are 
Growing Rapidly 


The activities of the three organiza- 
tions interested in memorials to Caruso, 
are all continuing, although no great de- 
velopments are reported by any of the 
three. The Memorial Foundation is still 
at work assembling its permanent com- 
mittee but will not make the names pub- 
lic until the entire body is organized. It 
was decided last week not to confine the 
personnel of the committee to New York 
alone but to invite prominent persons 
throughout the country, especially those 
interested in music to serve and also to 
include women. 

The fund instituted by Jl Progresso 
Italiano-Americano is still growing and 
on Sept. 6 had reached a total of $5,100. 
The Lega Musicale Italiana is also at 
work collecting its fund and Alberto 
Bimboni, president of the Lega, states 
that they expect to have the bust now 
being made for them by Onorio Ruotolo 
completed by the time the Metropolitan 
opens in November. 
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LENOx, Mass.—Miss M. Louise Bun- 
dell, music director of the Bundell Choral 
Club, is spending the summer at the 
Aspinwall Hotel here. 

2 ok * 

LINDSBORG, KAN.—Nelle Albertine 
Bryant, soprano, member of the voice 
department of Lindsborg College, was 
married recently to George Harrison 
Riecks of this city. The couple will 
make their home here. 

ck 2K x 

CHARLES CiITy, IowA.—Mass singing 
of patriotic songs and old hymns was 
held at the City Park in Bennett, Iowa, 
lately. A. H. Lovett of Davenport, an 
experienced leader of community sing- 
ing, was the director. 

i ae 

ATLANTA, GA.—Mme. Phroso Ormsby, 
soprano, was the soloist at a musicale 
given at the Aragon Hotel. She was 
assisted by a chorus consisting of Pansy 





Holmes, Myrtle Strickler, Josephine 
Gaulton and Sybil Carlyle. 

2 
GLASTONBURY, CONN.—The Sheehan 


Concert Company opened a _ three-day 
Chautauqua here with seven perform- 
ances scheduled. Presentations of oper- 
atic and instrumental works were given, 
and large audiences attended. 

* * * 


NEw HAVEN, CONN.—The final con- 
cert of the summer season was given on 
Aug. 28 by the D’Avinio Band at Savin 
Rock Park. Two concerts were given 
daily during the last week by this organi- 
zation of fifty instrumentalists. 

a 


HARTFORD, CONN.—A legacy of $15,000 
for the maintenance of public band con- 
certs in the parks of Hartford during 
the summer has been left by the late 
Major Edward V. Preston. The fund is 
to be administered by the Hartford Park 
Department. 

* OK * 

WILLIAMSTOWN, MAss —Edwin Arthur 
Kraft, organist of Trinity Cathedral, 
Cleveland, gave an organ recital in 
Grace Hall on Aug. 14. Among his 
numbers were the Rachmaninoff Sere- 
nade, the Overture to “Tannhauser,” and 
the “Liebestod” from “Tristan.” 

. & <4 

WoopMONT, CONN.—Following a popu- 
lar demand for the continuance of the 
Sunday evening concerts at the Wood- 
mont Country Club, Marie Warrington, 
soprano, and Antoinette Brett Farnham, 
pianist, were heard in an extra perfor- 
ance on Aug. 21. 

* OK * 

HARTFORD, CONN.—Carolyn A. Wash- 
burn, violinist, has been added to the 
faculty of the Hartford School of Music. 
Miss Washburn was formerly violin in- 
structor and choral leader in Watertown, 
N. Y., and has been active in musical cir- 
cles in Hartford for the past two years. 

k * * 


GALESBURG, ILL—The Knox Conserva- 
tory will open its fall classes on Sept. 
20. Blanche M. Boult, head of the piano 
department, who was granted a leave of 
absence last year, will return this sea- 
son. William F. Bentley is director of 
the conservatory. 

* * * 

EASTON, Pa.—Carlton Cooley, violin- 
ist, and Cecile Mayer, pianist, a graduate 
of the New England Conservatory of 
Music, were heard in a recital at the 
First Methodist Church. Both players 
are residents of Easton, and were com- 
pelled to give many encores. 

+ ok * 

Bay View, MicH.—Among the musi- 
cal visitors at Bay View during the sea- 
son were Mrs. Herbert Butler of Chi- 
cago, Mrs. Frances McElwee McFarland 
of New York, and Bertha Schellschmidt 
and Herman Schellschmidt of Indiana- 
polis. Ind. 

BRATTLEBORO, VT.—Mozart Luzier, vio- 
linist, and Frederick C. Adams, baritone, 
of Brattleboro, were the principal solo- 
ists at a concert given in the Marlboro 
Church. They were assisted by Annola 
F. Wright, May W. Brenz, Mary Cox 
White and Oscar M. Hasse, summer visi- 
tors at Ames Hill. 

* 





* * 


PETERBORO, N. H.—S. Wesley Sears, 
organist of St. James Church, Phila- 
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delphia, recently gave a recital in Peter- 
boro, dedicating a new pipe organ at 
All Saints’ Church which was donated 
by Mrs. Carl Kaufmann as a memorial 
to her brother, Charles Paine Cheney. 
The organ is a fine instrument, contain- 
ing a complete range of stops. 
* * * 

GREAT BARRINGTON, MAss.—Mar- 
guerite Dana, soprano, was the soloist 
at a concert given at the Mahaiwe Thea- 
ter for the benefit of the Visiting Nurse’s 
Association. She sang a group of songs 
by Veracini, Mozart and Brahms, several 
operatic excerpts, and Cadman’s “I Hear 
a Thrush at Eve.” She was assisted by 


Rosamonde Reynolds, dancer. Mar- 
guerite Cook was accompanist. 
* a * 


LONG BrEAcH, CAL.—A chorus of ap- 
proximately 50,000 voices joined in sing- 
ing the “Song of Iowa” composed by 
Major S. H. M. Byers, at the fourteenth 
annual picnic of Iowans in Southern 
California held in Bixby Park, Long 
Beach. H. J. Brubaker led the singing 
of the chorus. The program closed with 
the singing of ‘“Iowa’s Greatness,” a 
song composed by Mrs. L. S. Malin. 

* * aK 


MANCHESTER, N. H.—Mr. and Mrs. 
William F. Richards of Newport have 
just given a fine pipe organ to the 
South Congregational Church in honor 
of the birth of their son, Dexter. The 
opening recital is to be given by John 
Hermann Loud, organist of the Park 
Street Congregational Church of Boston. 
Clarence Dana Mooney of Newport is 


the organist and choir leader of the 
church. 

* ok ok 
DAVENPORT, lIowa.—Coe Pettit of 
Mason City, Iowa, eighteen-year-old 


pianist, achieved a popular success in a 
recital at St. John’s M. E. Church here. 
He played the first movement of Chopin’s 
B Flat Minor Sonata, “Campanelli,” by 
Paganini-Liszt, and “Pershing’s March,” 
his own composition. He is alternating 
his musical studies with concert tours 
and is a pupil of Mme. Fannie Bloom- 


field-Zeisler and Rossetter G. Cole of 
Chicago. 
a 
CLARKSBURG, W. VA.—Carmen BB. 


Charles, formerly a violin pupil of A. 
KE. Kember of Clarksburg has_ been 
awarded first prize in the violin depart- 
ment of Charleroi Conservatory, Bel- 
gium. The diploma awarded to Mr. 
Charles certifies that he received the 
first prize “with great distinction in the 
superior course in the first division.” 
The certificate was signed by the presi- 
dent of the Conservatory and by Pro- 
fessor Hans, Mr. Charles’ teacher. 
* * * 


LEXINGTON, Ky.—The Lexington Col- 
lege of Music has appointed Robert Mil- 
lard Russel, tenor, as head of the voice 
department. Mr. Russel studied in this 
country and in Rome and Florence. He 
has been director of music at T&asculum 
College, Greenville, Tenn., and later or- 
ganized the Labor Temple Music School 
in New York. He has frequently sung 
in concert and oratorio work. Eight 
leading musical attractions to be given 
under the college auspices, have been 
booked by Anna Chandler Goff, director. 


* * * 


WATERLOO, IowA —The Dokie Quartet, 
composed of H. T. Wagner, Harry Man- 
ning, Dr. Martin Leighty and Frank C. 
Fish, has given several concerts since 
its return from the national convention 
at Chattanooga, Tenn., where it took a 
leading part in the musical programs. 
At the last weekly concert of the Greater 
Waterloo band they sang several selec- 
tions and were recalled three times. A 
picnic was held at Byrnes Park attended 
by the members’ families. After the 
picnic a sacred concert was given to 
which the public was invited. 

* * * 


ERIE, PA.—The Central Presbyterian 
Church choir has begun rehearsals for 
Handel’s “Messiah,” which will be given 
during Christmas week with the Erie 
Philharmonic. Eugen A. Haesener is 
choir leader. The Board of Education 
has authorized the organization of a High 
School Orchestra, with John Ruester- 
holtz, a member of the Erie Philhar- 
monic, as leader. St. Paul’s Cathedral 





choir is preparing for several public per- 
formances, to include 
“Elijah” and a portion of “The Messiah.” 
Peter Le Sueur is organist and choir 
conductor. 

* * * 

San DieGco, CAL.—A musical pageant, 
“The Modern San Diego Maid,” was pre- 
sented with a cast of 250 persons in the 
Spreckels Pavilion under the direction of 
John Willis Ring, the author. Two 
songs were written especially for the pro- 
duction, and a large chorus participated. 
Royal A. Brown, organist, and Mrs. Wal- 
lace Moody, pianist, played the accom- 
paniments. Regular concerts have been 
given here during the summer by the Ma- 
rine Band, Mathew Kaeshamer, conduc- 
tor; the East San Diego Band, C. F. 
Wiedenbeck, conductor, and the Tent City 
Orchestra, Chelsey Mills, conductor. 


* * * 


BECKET, MAss.—One hundred young 
women of neighboring summer colonies 
participated in a production of Gluck’s 
opera, “Orpheus,” in the open-air theater 
at Camp Yokum. The performance was 
under the direction of Elsie Dufour of 
the School of Rhythmic Art, New York, 
assisted by Franz Bornschein of Peabody 
Conservatory, Baltimore. Accompani- 
ments were played by Christine Schell- 
back, violinist, of the Faelten School of 
Boston; Frances Rimbach, pianist, of 
Mt. Holyoke, and Roberta McWade. The 
principal parts were taken by Marion 
Richardson as Orpheus, Mildred Lowe as 
Eurydice, and Jane Pirrung as Eros. 

1K ok * 


CHICAGO, ILL.—The Porter Musical Bu- 
reau recently presented the operas, “Bo- 
hemian Girl” and “Faust,” to large audi- 
ences at the Edgewater Beach Hotel. In 
the former opera Lucille Howard was 
heard as Arline, Cecil Morgan as Thad- 
deus, Fred Goodwin as Devilfoot, Betty 
Baxter as the Gypsy Queen and Arthur 
Deane as Count Arnheim. The principal 
parts in “Faust” were sung by William 
Mitchell in the title réle, Olive June Lacy 
as Marguerite, Arthur Denas as Mephis- 
topheles, Betty Baxter as Siebel, Fred 
Goodwin as Wagner and Ferne Young as 
Martha. The entire cast showed dra- 
matic ability and able musicianship. 

* * * 


SAN JOSE, CAL.—Mima B. Montgomery 
has been engaged as a member of the 
faculty of the voice department of the 
Conservatory of the Pacific, to succeed 
Mrs. Ethel Miller Eaby, contralto, who 
resigned last spring. Miss Montgomery 
was for four years head of the voice 
department at Wellesley College, Massa- 
chusetts. In 1918 she resigned to go 
overseas as a song-leader for the Y. W. 
C. A. Since that time she has been 
studying with Herbert Witherspoon and 
Richard Hageman. Other faculty 
changes announced by Dean Hanson are 
the appointment of Miles A. Dresskell, 
violinist, and Jules F. Moullet, depart- 
ment of theory. 

* * 

OGUNQUIT, ME.—The Studio Guild 
Opera Company, composed of summer 
visitors and members of Herbert C. 
Heidecker’s vocal class, recently gave two 
performances of Gilbert and Sullivan’s 
“Trial by Jury” at the Village Studio. 
Stanley Muschamp was conductor, and 
the cast included G. Russell Strauss, 
Helen Hinkle, Joseph F. Lantner, Rich- 
ard Coolidge, Langhorne Wister, Mrs. 
Laura Bundy, Stella Gillis, Mrs. Lillian 
E. Heidecker, Olga Jones, Sophia Lubin, 
Frances June Ruggles, Doris Underhill, 
Mrs. Edith Hoyt Ware, Mrs. Augusta 
Weinberg, Lois Wilson, Mrs. Ola Wil- 
son, Luigi Balestro, Theodore F. Hahn, 
Dr. James S. Harvey, Beatrice Jones and 
Elizabeth Hopkinson. 


ae 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—A marriage of 
interest in musical circles was that of 
Gertrude E. McRae, pianist, and Walter 
H. Nash, organist, both of the younger 
set of local musicians. The ceremony 
was preceded by a musical program by 
Edgar Priest, organist of Washington 
Cathedral; Mrs. Louis A. Potter, so- 
prano, and Mr. Potter, organist of Cal- 
vary Baptist Church. Mr. and Mrs. 
Nash will continue their musical asso- 
ciation in Washington, where they have 
established a studio. Helen Wooster, so- 
prano, and Florence Kite, mezzo- 
soprano, were heard recently in a recital. 
The program included works by Del 
Riego, Stenson, Bond, Cadman, Wood- 
man, Forster, Mana-Zucca and Sander- 


son. Mrs. Frank Byram played the 
accompaniments. 

a * + 
BETHLEHEM, PA.—The West Side 
Conservatory of Music has_ secured 


Homer C. Nearing and Claire R. Bil- 
heimer as new members of the piano fac- 


Mendelssohn’s © 





ulty. John H. Shepherd will be the 
ganist and orchestra leader at the ny 
Kurtz Theater, where a $25,000 Ee... 
organ has been installed. The theat«; 
which has an auditorium, seating ne; 
2000, will open in September. The | j}, 
erty High School Auditorium will be u<, 
for concerts for the first time this ‘,)) 
Despite the -industrial depression ||, 
male chorus organized last year by 


= 7 << 


‘steel company employees, will conti. 


during the coming season, with a my). 
bership of about 125 men. John T. W 2. 
kins, the Scranton chorus conductoy 
achieved great success with the ch 


last year. 
* co * 


SALT LAKE City, UTAH.—C. Ado!p} 
Swenson, violinist, formerly a membe 
the Salt Lake Philharmonic, and lea |, 
of the Norsemen’s Singing Society, 
leave shortly to take charge of the vi 
department of Comb’s Conservator, 
Alberta, Canada. Mr. Swenson has 
cently returned from New York w! 
he spent several months in adva: 
violin work. Mrs. Percival O. Pe: 
has returned to resume her piano classes 
During the summer Mrs. Perkins 
tended the master class of E. Ro!) 
Schmitz. Hugh W. Dougall, for 
Supervisor of Music in the Salt | 
schools, has returned from New York 
where he has been engaged in musica] 
activities for the past two years. He 
will join the faculty of the L. D. §. 
School of Music as instructor in 
vocal department. ; 

ok * o* 


Pre 


or 1 ~ 


SALT LAKE City, UTAH.—Naomi Hoff- 
man and Anna Grand Pre, sopranos, and 
Patrick Hyland, tenor, were the principa! 
soloists at a concert given at the Ladies’ 
Literary Club for the benefit of the Sarah 
Daft Home for the Aged. Miss Hoffman 
proved marked ability as a lyric and dra- 
matic soprano in the aria “Caro Nome” 
from “Rigoletto.” Patrick Hyland gave 
for his principal number the aria 
“Celesta Aida,” which won much ap- 
plause. The assisting players. were 
George Skelton, violinist; Ole Jorgenson, 
‘cellist; Chris Jepperson, bass viol 
player, and Mrs. Arvilla Clark Adelin, 
accompanist. The final number consisted 
of excerpts from “Cavalleria Rusticana” 
in which all the artists took part. As a 
special feature Miss Hoffman gave two 
interpretative dances, Grieg’s “Anitra’s 
Dance” and “In the Hall of the Mountain 
King.” 


* * * 


ITHACA, N. Y.—The following appoint- 
ments have been received by students in 
the course for supervisors of music at 
Cornell University: Ernest Hesser, 
Indianapolis, Ind.; Ralph Winslow, Al- 
bany, N. Y.;'Sarah K. White and Alice 
Dale, assistant, St. Joseph, Mo.; Her- 
mine Ashbaucher, Anderson, _ Ind.; 
Blanche Woody and E. Jane Wisenall, 
Cincinnati Conservatory; Lorena Tom- 
son, Elyria, O.; Lucile Millard, Lock 
Haven, Pa.; Lelia Stillman, Morgan- 
town, W. Va.; May Gillespie, Geneva, 
N. Y.; Naomi Parker, assistant in violin, 
Akron, O.; Anna Kressler, Burnham, 
Pa.; Margaret Rugh, Arnold, Pa.; Helen 
Turner, North Tonawanda, N. Y.; Mar- 
garet Freyburg, DuBois, Pa.; Jessie Le!- 
fel, Hot Springs, S. D.; Alma Waring, 
Ashland, Ky.; Lois Hurt, Peterboro, Va.; 
Bessie Dorsey, assistant, Clarksburg, W. 
Va.; Olive Slingluff, State College for 
Women, Tallahassee, Fla.; Jeanette 
Love, Ethical Culture School, New Yor 
City; Leslie Sheldon, assistant, Okmu!- 
gee, Okla.; Fred Sterling, Kearney, 
Neb.; Priscilla Dackerman, Shelby, 0. 
Charles Haberman, Medina, O.; Her- 
rietta Craley, Mercersburg, Pa.; Ruth 
Shewalter, assistant, Utica, N. Y.; E]iza- 
beth McCreery, Elkins Park, Pa.; Kob- 
erta Geraghty, Stroudsburg, Pa.; Maria! 
Shevalier, Greenville, S. C.; Pearl lL 
bach, Jermyn, Pa.; Louise Ewing, Bick 
nell, Ind.; Laura Wingertzahn, assistan'. 
Detroit, Mich.; Claude Hausknech' 
State Normal, West Chester, Pa.; “Ge! 
trude Schmidt, assistant, State Norma, 
West Chester, Pa.; Claire Demaree, 4* 
sistant, State Normal, Shippensburs 
Pa.; Verda Dippold and Charlotte Ko 
erts, assistants, State Normal, Miller 
ville, Pa.; Mrs. Grace Steadman and V" 
vian Reynolds, assistant, State Norma: 
Mansfield, Pa.; Robert Bartholomew 3 
Gladys Washburn, assistant, State Nor 
mal, Indiana, Pa.; Paul Beck and Nancy 
Canan, assistant, State Normal, Clario!, 
Pa.; Ethel Fleming, assistant, State \o" 
mal, California, Pa.; Car] Oltz and FE!124 
beth Glenn, assistant, State Norma’ 
East Stroudsburg, Pa.; William a" 
clerode and Florence Waller, assist#" 
State Normal, Slippery Rock, Pa.; Se! 
Konold, assistant to Dr. Hollis Dann, )" 
rector of Music, State of Pennsylva' 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
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RUSS PATTERSON PUPILS ACTIVE 


\. Russ Patterson, the New York 
vocal teacher, who, this summer con- 
ducted large summer classes in his New 
york studios has, after a brief rest re- 
«med teaching for the fall and winter 
-oasons. Many of his pupils are achiev- 
ing success in various engagements ex- 
tending from coast to coast. Idelle Pat- 
terson, coloratura soprano, scored in 
three appearances with the Leman Sym- 
phony at Atlantic City this summer. 
Among her other appearances for the 
coming season, she will be heard as solo- 
ist at the National American Music 
Festival, Buffalo, N. Y., in October and 
in a series of concerts at the Boston Ath- 
letic Club. She will give her second 
New York recital in Carnegie Hall on 
the evening of Nov. 13. Rose Dreeben, 
soprano, will make records for the 
Olympic Phonograph Company. She is 
now singing for two weeks at the new 
Allen Theater, Montreal, Can. Leonore 
Van Blerkom, soprano, was heard in an 
interesting program at a Globe concert 
given recently. She was re-engaged for 
a second,appearance. Irene Pavloska, 
mezzo-soprano, who devoted last season 
to the concert platform has again joined 
the Chicago Opera Association. Magda 
Dahl, lyric soprano, sang to large audi- 
ences for three weeks at Hanlon’s Point 
and one week at Wabasco Park, Ontario, 
Can., with Colosanto’s Concert Band. 
Suzanna Kenyon, lyric soprano, was en- 
gaged as soloist for the Calvary Church, 
New York City; Edward Beckman, tenor, 
at the Salem Lutheran Church and Beth- 
lehem Church, Brooklyn, and J. R. Man- 
ley, bass, at the Calvary Church, New 
York. Alice Sanford Jones, soprano, has 
been engaged as head vocal instructor at 
the Sweet Briar College, Virginia, and 
Esther Hirschberg, contralto, is reported 
to have been successful in recitals in 
Warsaw, Poland, during the summer. A 
series of pupils’ recitals will be given by 
Mr. Patterson during the coming season 
in his New York studios. The first is 
announced for October. 


A. 





ADELAIDE GESCHEIDT RETURNS 


Adelaide Gescheidt, after her summer 
holiday on the Pacific Coast, has re- 
turned to New York. On Sept. 6, Miss 
Gescheidt opened her studios in Car- 
negie Hall for the season, personally 
conducting all auditions and giving a 
voice analysis to all applicants. 

Among the features of the Gescheidt 
studios this year will be the class in 
voice analysis, where the system which 
she teaches is discussed and demon- 
strated by the pupils. A choral club 
will again be formed. The study of act- 
ing will be taught by Gustave Ferrari, 
who also will give a course of lectures, 
and languages will be taught. Miss 
Gescheidt’s assisting teachers’ are 
Charles A. Baker, who again has charge 
of the work in interpretation and the 
artistic development of style and tradi- 
tion, while her assistants in voice are 
Henriette Gillette, Francis Miller Hol- 
loran snd Eleanor Waite in New York; 
Mabel Stanaway-Briggs in Boston, and 
William D. D. Fife in New Glasgow, 
N. S. The accompanists are Anne Tin- 
dale and Betty Schuleen. 





PATTERSON PUPIL HEARD IN 
SYRACUSE 


Among the artists heard at the an- 
nual lawn festival of the Dominican Sis- 
ters in Saratoga, N. Y., was Madge Dan- 
ell, soprano. Miss Daniell has been 
Studying with Elizabeth Kelso Patter- 
son of New York during the past season 
and will work with her again this year. 
She showed the results of her training 
in her singing of a new memorial song 
to Enrico Caruso, O’Hara’s “There Is No 
Death,” Tosti’s “The Last Song,” Lieu- 
rance’s “By the Waters of Minnetonka,” 
an Ave Maria and the Negro spiritual, 
Ol’ Ark’s a-Moverin’.” Miss Dan- 
le'l has been engaged for a recital pro- 
fram in Saratoga and one in Providence, 


“| 


ENGAGEMENTS FOR KLIBANSKY PUPILS 
rgei Klibansky, the New York vocal 
ruetor, announces several new en- 

savements for his pupils. The list in- 

ides Vivian Strong Hart, who was suc- 
ful in her first appearance at the 
eum, Seattle, Wash. She was re-en- 


gaged for a second week. Lottice Howell, 
who has been engaged for a number of 
concerts with Hans Kronold, ’cellist, and 
Josef Philips, baritone, for a coast-to- 
coast tour in lecture-recitals for the com- 
ing season. Sudwarth Frasier, tenor, 
has appeared a second time at the Capi- 
tol Theater, New York, and Virginia 
Rea, coloratura soprano, who won suc- 
cess in her operatic début as Gilda in 
“Rigoletto” with the Carlin Company 
in Baltimore, will appear in a joint re- 
cital with Elias Breeskin, violinist, in 
Lancaster, Pa., Oct. 17. Sydney Alli- 
son appeared as soloist at the Butler 
Hotel in Seattle, Wash., recently. Mr. 
Klibansky will reopen his New York 
studios Sept. 19. 





CORTES!| PUPIL IN RECITAL 


An informal recital at the New York 
studio of the coach, Remo Cortesi, was 
given by Eva Shirley, soprano, on Aug. 
23. Miss Shirley has just completed her 
third season on the Keith-Orpheum 
Vaudeville Circuit. At this recital she 
sang the “Un Bel Di” aria from 
“Madama_ Butterfly,” Gena _ Brans- 
combe’s “The Morning Wind” and “The 
Star” by Rogers. She has a dramatic 
voice and notably clear diction. Robert 
Vivian gave a reading of “Fleurette” by 
Service and one of the Red Cross bal- 
lads. Another Cortesi pupil, Mary 
Lawlor, sang a group of children’s songs. 
Alevia Lynch, pianist, played the Chopin 
Prelude in A Minor and the “Golliwog” 
Suite of Debussy. Among the guests 
were Harriette Brower, Mrs. Marie 
Damrosch-Wiechmann, Mathilde Bilbro, 
Charlotte Lund, Frances Pelton-Jones, 
Mr. and Mrs. Bernardt Wall, Mr. and 
Mrs. Fred Eric, Louis Breau, Mr. and 
Mrs. Bert Errol, Joseph Allenton and 
Mr. and Mrs. Edgar Allen. 





RECEPTION MARKS OPENING OF 
PATTERSON STUDIO 


An informal reception marked the of- 
ficial reopening of the fall and winter 
season for Elizabeth Kelso Patterson at 
her New York school of singing on the 
evening of Sept. 8. Because of in- 
creased enrollments, Miss Patterson re- 
sumed teaching Sept. 1. The reception 
was well attended and Elizabeth Top- 
ping, pianist, was heard in an interest- 
irg program. 

MISS M. GRACE DASCHBACH TO RE. 

SUME TEACHING AT COLUMBIA 


M. Grace Daschbach, vocal instructor 
of Teachers’ College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, will resume her teaching at the 
school on Thursday, Sept. 22. Miss 
Daschbach will also begin the enrollment 
of her private classes at her studio in 
Carnegie Hall on the same date. 





A. BUZZI-PECCIA BACK AT STUDIO 


A. Buzzi-Peccia returned to New York 
on Sept. 1 on the Giuseppe Verdi, after 
spending the summer at Lago Maggiore. 
He will begin his teaching on Sept. 15 
in his studios in West Sixty-seventh 
Street. 





KATHRYN CARYLNA FINISHES SUM.- 
MER OF TEACHING 


Kathryn Carylna, vocal teacher, has 
been teaching uninterruptedly through- 
out the summer at her New York studio. 
Teachers from upper New York State, 
Oklahoma, Louisiana and South Caro- 
lina have attended her special course dur- 
ing July and August. 





MILAN RODER RE-OPENS STUDIO 


Milan Roder, pianist-composer, has re- 
turned to New York from a vacation 
spent at Quisisana Camp in Maine. He 
has reopened. his studio and is again 
teaching. 


GCOLDFUSS RETURNS TO NEW YORK 


Abram Goldfuss, violin teacher, re- 
opened his studio on Sept. 3. Mr. Gold- 
fuss has a large class enrolled. 





GEGNA PUPIL TO PLAY WITH SOUSA 


Helen DeWitt Jacobs, violinist, has 
been re-engaged for a series of fourteen 
appearances as_ soloist with Sousa’s 
Band. Miss Jacobs, who is only nineteen 


years old, is one of the pupils of Jacob 


Gegna of New York. Her first concert 
with the band will be in Philadelphia, 
where she will be heard in Wieniawski’s 
“Faust” Fantasie and Sarasate’s “Ca- 
price Basque.” 





Mirovitch to Play His Own Composition 
at Carnegie Hall 


Alfred Mirovitch, pianist and com- 
poser, who is spending the summer in the 
Berkshires, will open his season with a 
recital in Carnegie Hall on Saturday 
afternoon, Oct. 8. His program will in- 
clude one of his own compositions re- 
cently published. 





Cantor Rosenblatt Sings in Binghamton 


BINGHAMTON, Sept. 3.—For the benefit 
of a building fund for the Los Angeles 
Sanatorium for Consumptives, Josef 
Rosenblatt, tenor cantor, sang in the 
Armory Theater Wednesday night. The 
singer’s beautiful voice and finished art 
delighted his audience. His program in- 


cluded six of his own compositions. “I 
Hear You Calling Me” and “Duna,” were 
the only works presented in English. 
Both were well interpreted. His adapt- 
ability was strikingly marked in the 
Irish song, “Duna,” the spirit of: which 
he perfectly voiced. Mura Silba was 


Mr. Rosenblatt’s accompanist. She 
played several solos, revealing artistry 
and musicianship. Sonia Feinbloom 


aided as an accompanist, substituting for 
Miss Silba, whose arrival was delayed. 
A. M. 





Three Artists Booked for Hanover 
Season 


HANOVER, N. H., Sept. 3.—Reinald 
Werrenrath, Mabel Garrison and Jascha 
Heifetz will make up the artist series 
to be heard in Hanover. Mr. Werren- 
rath will appear in a recital on Dec. 6, 
and will be followed by Mabel Garrison 
on Jan. 30. Mr. Heifetz will appear in 
March. F. M. F. 





Buffalo Mourns Loss to Music in 





Death of Frances Helen Humphrey 





Mme. Frances Helen Humphrey, Buffalo 
Teacher of Singing, Who Died Recent- 
ly in that City 
UFFALO, N. Y., Sept. 3.—In the 

death of Mme. Frances Helen Hum- 
phrey which was reported in MUSICAL 

AMERICA of Aug. 20, Buffalo lost one of 

its most active musical personages and 

one who did much to uphold the best 
traditions of music in the city. Mme. 

Humphrey was born in Syracuse, N. Y., 

in 1856. She became a pupil of Victor 

Capoul, the eminent French operatic 

tenor, in New York, and was later as- 

sociated with him as accompanist. She 
formed friendships with the most promi- 
nent singers of the time who were fre- 
quenters of Capoul’s studio, and she 


possessed many personal tokens of 
appreciation from musicians who were 
then before the public. Always inter- 
ested in the technical side of singing, 
Mme. Humphrey frequently discussed 
questions of voice-production with the 
world’s greatest singers and from them 
received many hints that later proved 
of value in her teaching. 

About fifteen years ago, she settled 
in Buffalo and in a short period be- 
came one of the most popular teachers 
of singing here as well a prominent 
figure in musical affairs. She was 
also MUSICAL AMERICA’S Buffalo corre- 


spondent for a number of years. Hav- 
ing spent much time in France and 
having received most of her vocal 
training from a French artist, Mme. 


Humphrey made a specialty of French 
music, of which she was an ardent ex- 
ponent. The French government, learn- 
ing of her efforts in behalf of the music 
of that country, bestowed upon her the 
signal honor of being made an “Officier 
d’Académie,” and on April-4, 1914, the 
decoration and title were bestowed unon 
her. by order of the Minister of Public 
Instruction and Fine Arts. 


Mme. Humphrey taught up to eight 
days before her death. Then she was 
stricken with apoplexy. She remained 


in a state of coma and died on Aug. 12. 
A woman of brilliant mind and magnetic 
rersonality, she leaves vacant a place 


which it will be difficult to fill both in 
the musical life of Buffalo and in the 
lives of her many friends and acquaint- 
ances. M. M. H. 


PASSED AWAY 


Rosa Linde 


GLADSTONE, N. J., Sept. 6—Mme. 
Rosa Linde, contralto, died on Sept. 3, 
at the home of her daughter, Mrs. John 
Mitchell Harper, after a short illness. 
Mme. Linde, who was in her fifty-eighth 
year, was the widow of Frank Wright. 
She went to New York from Pittsburgh 
in 1888 and was soloist in various promi- 
nent churches there. She was a pupil 
of Viardot Garcia in Paris and toured 
this country with Gilmore’s Band and 
also as co-star with Lillian Nordica. Be- 
sides her daughter, she is survived by 
one brother, George Schwender of Phila- 
delphia. 




















Arthuc Randolph Fraser 


CHICAGO, Sept. 4.—Arthur Randolph 
Fraser, organist and ‘pianist, died re- 
cently at the Presbyterian Hospital. Mr. 
Fraser, who received much of his musi- 
cal education in Europe, having been a 
pupil of Leschetizky in piano, was until 
shortly before his death, organist and 
choirmaster at Grace Episcopal Church, 
Oak Park. He was also director of mu- 
sic at the Deerfield Township High 
School, Highland Park, and had numer- 
ous piano and organ pupils at Oak Park, 
where he lived. Mr. Fraser had been in 
poor health for about a year. Burial 
was at Kalamazoo, Mich., his former 
home. 





John C. Hanson 


LONG BEACH, CAL., Sept. 3.—John C. 
Hanson, member of the Long Beach 
Municipal Band, died here on Aug. 21, 
at the age of fifty-seven. For many 
years he played with the leading or- 
ganizations including Theodore Thomas’ 
Orchestra, the Minneapolis Symphony 
and the Los Angeles Symphony. He had 
been with the Municipal Band in Long 
Seach nearly four years and arranged 
many compositions for the band. 

A. M. G. 





Guy Harris 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Sept. 3.—Guy 
Harris, evangelical soloist, died on Sat- 
urday, Aug. 27, after an illness of six 
days. Mr. Harris was active in promot- 
ing better music for churches in Birm- 
ingham and other cities, and was promi- 
nent in musical circles here. H. B. 





James B. McGovern 


NEW HAVEN, CONN., Sept. 3.—James 
B. McGovern, formerly organist of Holy 
Trinity Church, died at his home here 
on Aug. 22. He is survived by a widow, 
Mary Kershaw McGovern, and a son and 
daughter. W. E. C. 


Louis Barbeau 


MONTREAL, CAN., Sept. 6.—Louis Bar- 
beau, prominent in Montreal and Rome 
musical and artistic circles, died on Sept. 


5 at his brother-in-law’s home in Kings- 


Ont. H. F. 


ton, 
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BUFFALO MUSICIANS 
ORGANIZE SYMPHONY 


Local Orchestra .to Give 
Six Concerts Under 
Cornelissen 


BuFFALo, N. Y., Sept. 3.—Arnold 
Cornelissen, a musician who has been 
a resident of Buffalo a number of years, 
announces the formation of the Buffalo 
Symphony Orchestra Club, of which he 
will be the conductor. In his initial no- 
tice, Mr. Cornelissen says: “The Buffalo 
musicians deserve all the credit for 
showing enough interest to establish this 
enterprise without financial backing. We 
intend to finance our own concerts, of 
which there will probably be six, but 
we most earnestly invite the musical 
public of Buffalo to give us support.” 
Mr. Cornelissen possesses a wide ac- 
quaintance with orchestral literature, 
and promises his patrons a list of or- 
chestra works of merit and interest. 

The local musical season will open on 
Oct. 17, when Mme. Galli-Curci will give 
a recital in Elmwood Music Hall under 
the management of the Musical Arts, 
comprising Bessie Bellanca, Louise Mi- 
chaels and Genevieve Kraft. Mai Davis 
Smith will present her usual series of 
six concerts, with an additional recital 
on Thanksgiving night by John McCor- 
mack. 

The Musical Institute of Buffalo an- 
nounces the engagement of an English 
violinist, Charles Schilsky of London, 
to take charge of the violin department 
and ensembie work in the school. Mr. 
Schilsky was formerly concert master 
of the Scottish Symphony under Georg 
Henschel, and concert master of the 
Queen’s Hall Orchestra, London, under 
Sir Henry J. Wood. He was also first 
violin of the Kruse Quartet of London. 








“Carmen” Announced to Open San Carlo 
Opera Season at Manhattan 


Definite announcement that Bizet’s 
“Carmen” will open the San Carlo Grand 
Opera Company’s season at the Manhat- 
tan Opera House on Monday night, Sept. 
26, has been made by Fortune Gallo. 
The Bizet opera did similar duty for the 
San Carlo forces in their first season at 
the Manhattan a year ago. A new cast, 
almost entirely different from last year’s, 
will be seen and heard in “Carmen” this 
season. Esther Ferrabini, who is soon 
to return from Mexico City, where she 
is appearing in the Centenary opera sea- 
son, will be the Carmen. _ Gaetano Tom- 
masini will be the Don José. The so- 
prano role of Micaela will be sung by 
Josephine Lucchese, or by Madeleine Kel- 
tie, who made her New York début in 
this réle with Mr. Gallo’s company last 
September. Joseph Royer is to be the 
Escamillo, Pietro de Biasi Zuniga, Na- 
tale Cervi Dancairo, and Gaetano Merola 
will conduct. 





Dr. Hollis E. Dann Sasi Injured in 
Motor Accident 


HARRISBURG, PA., Sept. & . Hollis 
E. Dann, who has been appointed Direc- 
tor of Music Instruction for the State 
of Pennsylvania, and who was to have 
taken up his work on Sept. 1, was struck 
by an automobile in Pittsburgh on Aug. 
25 and is now in St.: Francis’ Hospital 
in that city with a fractured collar- 
bone and a dislocated rib. Dr. Dann will 
move from Ithaca, N. Y., where he was 
head of the music department of Cornell 
University, to this city where he has 
purchased a home on the Susquehanna 
River Road. He will not be able to take 
up his duties for several weeks. 

L. H. H. 





Hurlbut Sings for Rotarians 


BUFFALO, Aug. 27.—At the meeting of 
the Rotary Club at the Hotel Statler, 
Harold Hurlbut, tenor, gave a short song 
program. He presented several Amer- 
ican songs and by request “Funiculi, 
Funicula.” 
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Each Hour Has Its Appointed Purpose in the Regimen Observed at Eze-Sur-Mer by Lucien Muratore, and His. Wife, Lina 


Cavalieri. 
Season. 


Ugliest Creature in the Paris Zoo Is Named After the Beautiful Cavalieri, 


in Honor of Muratore’s Forthcoming Assumption of the Role. 


at the Drinking Fountain, About to Say “When” to a Voistead Cocktail 


ITH the beautiful Lina Cavalieri 

coming back to America and to 
opera in the new season, and with 
Lucien Muratore preparing for new roles 
with the Chicago Opera Association, the 
Muratore-Cavalieri home at Eze-sur-mer 
has not been a place for day dreams 
only, as the warm sun has smiled down 
on this lovely nook by the Mediterran- 
ean, not far from Monte Carlo. 

From letters received by friends, and 
the accounts given by visitors, it has 
been revealed that both Muratore and 
his wife, Mme. Cavalieri, have been go- 
ing through a course of intensive prepa- 
ration for the coming season, since they 
left America. Before going to Eze-sur- 
mer, the two artists traveled leisurely, 
for a space, in France and Italy. They 
sojourned in Paris for a time, when nei- 
ther sang publicly or worked at all. After 
visits to Rome and other cities they re- 
turned to their villa near Monte Carlo, 
where the regimen of preparation be- 
gan. 

The Muratores have laid out a regu- 
lar daily routine with every hour of the 
twenty-four around the clock appointed 
to its own particular purpose. Each 
morning at 9 o’clock they take a swim 
in the Mediterranean, and after a light 
breakfast, Mme. Muratore - Cavalieri 
takes up the direction of household af- 
fairs while her husband spends several 
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hours with his friend, Harry Lachman, 
the American painter, with whom he is 
studying drawing and painting. This art 
has long been an avocation with the 
famous French tenor, and he has exhib- 
ited several pictures that have won praise 
from the critics. He is now taking up 
the study seriously with a view to a 
career as a painter that may parallel 
his operatic prowess. 

After lunch, Muratore studies for three 
hours with Frank Saint Leger at the 
piano, working on the scores of “Sam- 
son et Dalila,” “L’Amore dei Tre Re,” 


“Werther” and “La Navarraise.” All of 
these are riew in the Muratore réper- 
toire excepting “Werther.” “L’Amore 


dei Tre Re” wiil be the first opera to be 
sung in Italian by Muratore in New 
York, and he has essayed only one other 
opera in Italian, “Pagliacci,” which he 
sang a few years ago in Chicago to 
please Campanini, and which he repeated 
in a few cities on the last spring tour 
of the Chicago Opera at the request of 
Mary Garden. Otherwise his attention 
in the past has been given entirely to 
the French répertoire, in French. 


(3) The Lovely Lina Feeding the Swans. 


The Photographs Show Them in Moments of Relaxation Away from Their Studies for the Approaching 
(1) The Artist Couple Show Their Dislike for Each Other by the Lake in the Bois de Bologne. 
and the Little One Is Called “Samson,” 


(2) The 
(4) Muratore 


Mme. Cavalieri also devotes two hours 
a day to vocal practice and to reviewing 
her former roles in “Thais,” “Tosca” and 
“The Tales of Hoffmann,” which she will 
sing with the Chicago Opera the com- 
ing season. After their study hours eac! 
day, the two artists play tennis until 
dinner time. The delightful evenings of 
the Riviera are spent in walking, c: all- 
ing, receiving guests at home and other 
amusements until the Muratores and 
their guests retire in ample time fo! 
the nine hours of sleep which is a part 
of the prescribed program. 





Harold Morris to Play in San Antonio 


The series promoted by the San AT 
tonio Music Club will inelude a reci 
by Harold Morris, the composer- pianis st, 
on Nov. 17. Mr. Morris, who is a na‘ 
of the Texas city, will make severa 
other appearances in the State. 





Marjorie Squires, contralto, has |} 
engaged by the Oshkosh Musical ( 
for a concert on Nov. 22. She will a! 
pear jointly with Salvi, the harpist. 
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